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TT was the full perfuafion that a 
Cblledliori of Scoticifms would be 
of ufe to my countrymen, not the va- 
nity of being thought an Author, 
which gave rife to the following Pub- 
lication. 

In compoling the Work, the Collec- 
tion annexed by Mr. Hume to the firft 
Edition of his Political Difcourfes, and 
the Remarks made on theScottiOiDia* 
k6t by Dr. Beat tie and Mr. Elphinfton, 

were of eflential ufe. The Author was 
alfo favoured with the ailiftance of 

A 2 other 
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Other Gentlemen, not unacquainted 
with philological ftudies, who ex- 
punged many errors he had inad- 
vertently fallen into, and added many 
ingenious Obfervations, which other- 
wife might have been loft. 

But, notwithftanding every poflible 
attention, the firft edition of a work 
of this nature muft be deficient in 
many important particulars; and can 
never be brought to any tolerable de- 
gree of perfeftion, without the united 
efforts of almoft every individual con- 
verfant in fuch fubjedls- The Author 
has therefore been led (though pru- 
dence would have didlated other- 
wife) to prefix his name to a perform- 
ance, in many refpedts imperfedl, 

7 trufting 
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trufting that thofe who are friends to 
fuch an undertaking, will exert them- 
felves in its behalf, and will favour 
hira with their remarks, afliftance, 
and correftion. 

Park-Street, Weftminfter, 
January, 178a* 
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GRAMMATICAL dlfquifitions are 
accounted) of all others, the duUeft 
and moft mlipid^ To many itfeems of no 
importance, whether this^ or that word 
exprefles,. with the greater purity,. a* par- 
ticular idea : and,., perhaps, it is <rf* little 
confequence to any individual, who lives 
in a retired and diftant comer of the coun- 
try, in what ftile his fentiments 2U"e given. 
His higheft ambition generally is to be un* 
derftood, not to pleafe his hearers. But 

filch as^wifli to mix with the world, and 

* B particularly 
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particufarly thofe whofe objed it is to have 
fome fliare in the adminiftration of national 

- • 

afFairs, are under the neceffity of conform- 
ing to the tacfte, the manners, and the lan- 
guage of the Public. Old things mull then 
be done away — liCxW manners muft be af- 
fumed, and a new language adopted. Nor 
does this obfervatibn apply to Scotchmen 
only: the fame remark may be extended 
to th.e Irifh, to the Welih^. and to tixe 
inhabitants of feveral diftrids in Eng- 
land ; all of whom, have riiiny words and 
phrafes peculiar to themfelves, . which are 
unintelligible in the fenate-hiwfe>, and iu 
the capital. 

/ 

t 

It is not however in a private, but in a 
national view, and as a circumftance of 
importance to the Public in general, that 
this fubjed ought properly to be cpnfi- 
dered. Whilft fo ftriking a difference as 

that 
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thistt of language exifta between England 
and Scotland, antient local prejudices will 
not be removed ; nor can it be expefted that 
two neighbouring nations, which, though 
now fo happily united, were for ftiany 
ages at variance with each other, will be able 
to confider themfclves as the fame people. 
A late eminent Statefman (Archibald Duke 
of Argyle) thought a refemblance or iden- 
tity of language of fuch real national im ^ 
portance, that he is faid to have furnifhed 
Mr. Hume with the materials of his printed 
collection *. Of late many Scotch authors 
have {hewn an uncommon degree of atten*- 
tion to the purity of their ftile and dic- 
tion : and if they had publifhed the difco- 
veries which their knowledge and experi- 
ence in compofition taught them, it would 



/ 



^ * I mention this upon die authority of that emi- 
nent phyflcian Dr. Cullen, whofe connexion and m- 
timacjr with the family of Argyle are well known. 

B 2 have 
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have rendered thefe obfervations uimecef^ 
iary. 

But before we proceed to examine the 
differences between the Scotch and Engliih 
dialedls, it may not be improper to make a 
few fhort obfervations upon the origin pf 
the Scottifh dialed, and to explain the 

means by which it became, even in an 
early period, fo general and fo prevalent iu 
Scotland. 

The Scotch language is acknowledged t© 
be a dialed of the Saxon or Old Englifh, 
with fome trifling variations. Indeed the 
two languages originally were fo nearly 
the lame, that the principal differences at* 
prefent between them, are owing to the 
Scotch having retained many words and 
phrafes which have fallen intQ difufe among 
the EnglifL 

At 
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At firft, it feems difficult t6 account for 
the introduftion of a diale£t of the Saxon 
into a country where the Erie or Gaelic 
was Ipoken; a language not a little cele^ 
brated for its flrength and beauty. It 
muft ftrike every one as an uncommon 
circumftance, that the language of Eng- 
land ihould prevail in a ftate, the members 
of which had a rooted enmity to the Eng- 
lifh name : and fome authors have thought 
it neceilary to account for fo lingular a 
phenomenon, by endeavouring to trace a 
remote conne^on between the Scots and 
Englilh, even in the forefts of Ger- 
many *• 

Others, 

♦ *• Nay, they (the Scots) might even bpng the 
<^ language they fpeak (namely, the Broad Scotch) 
out of Germany, Fbr Tapitus tdls us the iEftyii, 
a people of German Scythia, a little to the north of 
<' Brandenburgh, fpoke a language that came nearer to 
^^ the Britiih, though they followed the cuftoms and 

B 3 . " habits 
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Others, however, are fatisfied with car*, 
rying their refearches as far back as the 
year 858, when the Saxons, under the 
condu<3: of Olbreth and Ella, fubdued the 
fouthem provinces of Scotland, expelled 
the antient poffeffors, and fettled there 
with their adherents. It is certain that 
Lothian, which included the country from 

the Frith of Forth to the Tweed, was for 
many years inhabited by Saxons, and go- 
verned by the ancient Monarchs of Norths 

umberland. The inhabitants of that coun-r- 
try, though afterwards fubdued by the 
Scots, retained the manners and language 
of their progenitors : and when Edinburgh, 

^' habits of the Suevians. Now we know from Pto- 
♦^ lemy and Tacitus, that the Angles or Englifli were 
W Suevians; which makes it more than probable, that 
f f the Engliih and Scotdih were neighbours in Ger^ 
^< many, before they dwelt together in Britain/* 
f ree's Eflay on the Englifli Tongue, 3d Edit. p. n8, 

tho 
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the principal city of Lothian^ became the 
capital of Scotland, a diale£): of the Saxon^ 
the language of that province, graduaHy 
%read itfelf from the metropolis of the 
kingdom) to its moft northern eittremities. 

To this we may add, that many Saxons 
fettled in Scotland under the aufpices of 
Malcolm Caenmore, and fled thither from 
William the Norman's tyranny and op- 
preffion *. And as that country, even in 

kter 

* « The Normans having thus fettled themielves in, 
^ England^ Prince Edgar, with his mother and twoi 
^* fifterSy and fuch of the Engliih nobility as adhered 
*• to him, or could not endure the infolence of the 
<* Normans, withdrew themielves into Scotland* 
^< And Malcolm, the thini of that name^ having mar* 
^< ried Margaret, the elder of the two fifters, the Scot- 
^^ tiih court, by reafon of the Queen, and the many 
*^ Englifh that were with her, began to fpeakEngliih. 
** Moreover, many of the Englifh nobility and gentry, 
** that now came into Scotland, were, by the bencvo- 

B 4 ** lencc 
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later ages, was always a fecure afylum ta 
fuch of the Engliih as thought themfelvcs 
injured by their own Monarchs, it became 
the ufual place of their retreat. From them 
many of the firft families now in Scotland 
derive their origin ; whofe example and 
influence could not fail to render the 
Engliih language more generally adopted. 

It ought alfo to be obferved, that it is 
very natural for an inferior kingdom to 
imitate the manners and language of a 
wealthier and more powerful neighbour: 
a circumftance ftill more to be expeified, 
whea both nations came to be governed 

*' lence of the King, fo preferred in one condition or 
" other, that they there fettling themfelves, their off- 
*^ fpring have fince fpread themfelves into fundry very 
*< noble families, which are yet, unto this day, there 
*f remaining, and by their furnamcs to be difccrned." 

Verftegan's Reftit. of decayed In tell. p. 193. 195, 
and 196. 
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by the fame King, who feldom 'vdfited Scot- 
land, and who would not offend the pre^ 
judices of his new fubjeifls, by permitting 
any other language to be made ufe of at 
his CQUrt, than that of England^ 

During the reign of James the Firft, the 
Scotch and Englifh dialeds, fo far as we 
can judge by comparing the language of 
the writers who flouriihed at that time^ 
were not fo diffimilar as they are at prefenL 
Time, however, and commerce, joined to the 
efforts of many ingenious men, have fincct 
introduced various alterations and improve- 
ments into the Englifli language, which, from 
ignorance, Inattention, or national preju- 
dices, have not always penetrated into the 
porth. But the time, it islioped, tvill fooa 
arrive, when a difference, fo obvious to 
the meaneft capacity, Ihall no longer exift 
between two countries by nature fo inti- 
piately conne^ed. In garb, in manners, 

ia 
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in goremment, we are the fame; and if 
the fame language were fpoken on both 
fides of the Tweed, fome fmall diverfity in 
cur laws and ecclefiaflical eftablifhments 
excepted, no linking mark of diftindion 
would remain between the fons of England 
and Caledonia. 

The Author of this little performance, 
with pleafure contributes his mite to a 
purpofe fo truly defurable. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE 

SCOTTISH DIALECT. 

CHAP, I. 
Tbrafes peculiar to Scotland. 

?^5^^H0SE who pay attention to their 
V\ ¥* ftile and manner of expreffion, 
may not improperly be arranged 
into two daffes: into thofe who are foud 
of n^edlefely introducing new words and 
phrafes, and into fuch as are determined 
cneRiies to innovation. Few hit that pro- 
per 
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per medium which Pope has fo well incul-^ 
catedy 

*• Be not the firft, by whom the new are try'd, 
" Nor yet the laft, to lay the old afide." 

Languages, it is certain, are fubje<Jl 
to a variety of alterations, and at firft 
they ought to be to. The fame founds 
which are well calculated to exprcfs the 
rough fentiments of a tribe of warlike Bar- 
barians^ fuch as the Saxons were when 
they firft landed in this ifland, are found, 
by experience, too harfh and rugged for 
the nicer feelings of their pofterity. Nor 
indeed can it be expeiSied, that fuch ^ 
language fhould be able to exprefs the vaft 
accumulation of new and varied ideas that 
neceflarily arife in a learnqd and commer- 
cial nation. There are few who wiU not 
allow, that it was requifite to foften and 

improve the barbarous dialed brought into 

Britain 
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Britain by Hengift and Horfa, defcribed 
by the Hiflorian of the Englifh language 
as a fpeech curfory and extemporaiieousy 
abrupt and unconneded, and, probablyi 
without even an alphabet *• 

But, on the other hand, it may be ob« 
ferved, that there is a point beyond which 
alterations ought not to be rafhly complied 
with, and muft prove equally pernicious, 
whether their objed: be to introduce new, 
or to e:q)lode old and well-known words 
and phrafes* Indeed, when a language (as 
was the cafe with that of England in the 
reign of Queen Anne) has once acquired 
an ample fhare of (Irength, copioufnefs 
and beauty, material changes are feldom 
neceflary, and in general ought to be care- 
fully avoided. 

* Vide Johnfon's Hift. of the Englifli jLangusige^ 
in his Folio DiSAomrj. 
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If that age, therefore, is to be confidcred 
as the clailical period of the Englifh lan-^ 
guage, a Scoticifm may be defined to be 
diat mode of {peaking or writing (for it 
is difficult to draw the line between col* 
loquial and written idioms) which now 
prevails in Scotland, and is neither at this 
* time generally known in England, nor 
Was cirrrent at the aera we have men- 
tioned. 

The following idioms, which, if is pre- 
filmed, come under that defcription, are 
thofe which the Author has had an oppor- 
tnnity of remarking. 



SCOTCH 
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SCOTCH and ENGLISH 
DIALECTS. 

Scotch. To want fir any thing. 

Englt/b. To be without any thing not 

defirable* 

£x. Though the plague raged in London^ 
we wanted it (it^eadofvrt, had it not, or 
were without It) m Scotland"^. 

To caufe a per/on to do any thing. 
To make a perfon do any thing. 

- ' " I II ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ I II I I ,mmm^mmmm^ammmmmmmmmit^ 

♦ The verb want, fays Dr. Beattie, denotes^ i. T§ 
wijbfor. Ex. What d§ you, want? I want a candle. 
1. To be without fomething fit^ necejfaryy or good. Ex. 
He wants his fight. 3. To be without fomething not 
goodi or dtfirable: but in thisfenfe k is never ufed^ un- 
lefs preceded by a negative. Thus^ *' They never want 
^ the plague at ConJtantinopU" is good Engltjh\ but it 
would be reckoned a Scoticifin to fay^ ^<^ By the la/t ae^ 

counts from the Levant f it ^pp^ars they wanted the 

plague at Conjlgntinoplc.'* 

4 Ufmg 
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Ufing caufe for make^ is a frequent and 
obnoxious Sboticifm. 

TCo do biddings 

To do what is bidden or ordered* 

lEnder todok 
Hinder from doing. 

** Hindered not' Satan to pervert the mindy* 
may be found in Milton ; but that idiom, if it 
was not originally a poetical licence, is now 

obfolete* ^^ Contented himf elf to do y^ inftead 
of " contented bimfelf with doirigy^ is alfa 
exceptionable. 

To do any thing topurpofe* 

To do any thing to the, or to good, pufpofe^ 

A purpofe-Uke per/on is alfo erroneoufly^ 
made ufe of in Scotland, for a per/on feem^ 
ingly well qualified for any particular bu* 

Jinefs cr employment. 

He 
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He behoved to do it. 

It behoved him, he muft or was obliged, to 
do it. 

There is no word that Scotch authors arc 
more apt to ufe improperly than the word 
behove^ which is feldom made ufe of by 
Englifh writers, except in very folemn ftile ; 
and even then only imperfonally. 

To affront any one. 

To eclipfe, or get the better of any one. 

This fenfe of the word affront^ accord-* 
ing to Dr. Johnfon, is peculiar to the Scot- 
tifh dialeft, of which a paflage from Ar- 
buthnot is cited as an example. 

To think Jbame. 
To be afliamed. 

To think /corn ^ for to difdain^ is old Englifh. 

Efther iii. 6. To think long^ for, to think 

the time long^ ftands in the fame predica- 
ment. 
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T*o notice. 

To take notice, or to mention. 

There is this difFerence, fays Mr. Elphin- 
fton, between the Scotch and Englifh 
dialeds; that in the former, to notice^ is 
mifapplied, for to take notice^ whereas in 
the latter, it only fignifies to give it. 

T^o draw cuts. 
To caft lots. 

Drawing cuts ^ though formerly made ufe 
of by Locke and Sidney (vide Johnfon's 
Folio Dia. Voce Cut^ No. 7.), and ftill a 
colloquial phrafe in fome^ Parts of England, 
is now generally exploded. 

To tall tent. 
To take heed. 

A ftory is told of an Englifh lady, who 

confulted a phyfician from Scotland, and 

being defired by him to tali tent^ underftood 

5 that 
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that tent wine was prefcribed her, which 
flie took accordingly. It is not faid what 
was the confequence of this miftaken pre- 
fcription; but as that fpecies of wine is far 
from being a fpecific for every diforder, 
this is a phrafe which, by the faculty at leaft, 
ought to be carefully avoided. 

To fever. 

To be feized with a fever. 

Tojleik a door^ 
To fhut a door. 

To tall the door with one^ is alfo made 
ufe of by the vulgar in Scotland, for, to 
Jljut the door after one. 

To /neck the door. 

To latch, or fhut, the door. 

The fneck^ or fnecketj of a door, is 
the latch, by which the doors of the 

C 2 common 
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common people are generally faftened* 
Thisj and fome other phrafes which are 
accounted Scoticifms, are not uncommon 
in fome parts of England, particularly in 
the North ; but a phrafe being provincial 
or current among the vulgar in England, 
is no reafon why it fliould be made ufe of 
by fuch Scotchmen as wifh to be diftin- 

guifhed by the elegance of their ftile, or the 
purity of their expreflion. 

^0 give one a hat. 

To make a bow to any one. 

To give one a bat^ in the common dialedt 
of Scotland, does not imply, making tbepre^ 
fent of a bat to a per/on^ but only pulling it 
off^ as a mark of refpeEl and attention. 

m 

To makefongs on one. 
To praife one much. 

To 
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To makefongs oYi one^ in the Scottilh dia- 
led, is to praife one mucb^ either in profe or 
verfe. The Scotch were, formerly, much 
addifted to poetry ; and from the cullom, 
fo frequent in Scotland, of malting fongs 
in praife of a perfon in verfe, that phrafe 
came at laft to fignify, great praifes in the 
duller vehicle of profe. 

To make a phrafe about one. 

To make a great work about one. 

To make of one. . 

■/ 

To make much of one. 

To make up to, a ladj^. 

To make an offer of marriage to a lady* 

• . ^make up to* a perfon^ in England, only 
^^ means, to advance towards a perfon^ and to 
begin a converfation. 

I 

C 3 Ta 
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To cqfi out with aperfon. 
To fall out with a perfon. 

To cut out ones bain 
To cut ofF one's hair. 

As cutting outy implies roots and all^ it 
would probably be found a very cruel and 
dangerous operation. 

To follow out apian. 

To carry on, execute, or finifh, a plan. 

To follow out a chain of reafoning. 
To trace out a chain of reafoning. 

To open up a wound. 

To open, or lay open, a wound. 

To go even up a bill. 
To go ftraight up. a hilK 



To injijlfor a tbing. 

To infift on, or upon, a thing- 



7« 
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To call for a perfon. 
To call en a perfon. 

To call for ^ is to demand; to call on^ is to 
vtfit. This diftindtion ought to be attended 
to. 

To wait on a perfon* 
To wait for a perfon. 

To wait on a perfon^ implies his being 
prefent^ and your attending him* To wait 
for; his being abfent^ but your expedting to 
fee him. 

To tell upon one. 
To tell of one. 

To tell on one^ is called, by Dr. Jphnlbn, 
a doubtful phrafe j but to tell upon one^ is, 
without doubt, improper, 

C 4 Ta 
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I'd be married on one. 
To be married to one. 

Married witb^ I believe, is alfo ex-* 
ploded. 

To meet one upon thejlreet. 
To meet one in the ftreet. 

To have a watch upon one. 
To have a watch about one. 

To fee about one. 

To fee, inquire, or look after one. 

One m2ij fee about himfelf but he muft 
look after another perfon. 

Come in by. 

Come in, or draw near. 

To come into the f re. 

To come, or draw, near the fire. 

To 
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To be liable in a compenfation. 
To be liable to a compenfation. 

7b make a point of honour in any thing. 
To make a point of honour of any thing* 

To be provided in a livings or office. 
To be provided with a living, or office. 

To profit from experience. 
To profit by experience. 

To blow the bellows. 

To blow the fire with the bellows. 

If blowing the bellows is Englifli, it is 
iiirely a ridiculous expreffion. 

Tofiick any thing. 

« 

To fpoil any thing in the execution. 
To be ill to guide. 

To be difficult to manage. 

To 



/ 
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To be a good guide of any thing. 
To be a good hulband, or manager, of any 
thing. . 

f / To art one to any thing. 

To diredt or point out any thing to onct 

The verb arty is probably derived from 
the Gaelic aird^ a coq/l or quarter. Hence 
< / the Scots alfo fay, what art^ for what 
quarter^ does the wind blow from V 

To fall in the gutter. 
To fall in the dirt. 

A gutter^ is properly z pajfage for water ; 
not the dirt or water with which it may be 
filled. 

To be lojl in a river. 

To b6 drowned in a river. 

Unler$ 
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Unlefs the body was lo/iy as is generally 
the cafe at fea, and could not be difcovered, 
the phrafe is exceptionable. It is, fome'* 
times however, made ufe of in Engjiand* 

To be out of ones judgment. 
To be out of one's fenfes. 

The Scotch phrafe is furely preferable, 
becaufe a lunatic may have loft his Judg^ 
menty and yet have his fenfes in perfection. 
And if, in the Englifh phrafe, it is faid, that 
the reafon or underftanding is meant, why 
IS fenfes in the plural ? 

To be angry at a man. 
To be angry with a man. 

Angry at^ may be found in the Spedator, 
No. 197. tnfine^ but it is at prefent con- 
fined to Scotland. Properjy fpeaking, wc 

may 
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may be angry at a thing, but with^ and not 
at^ a perfon, 

7b have hatred at a man. 
To have hatred to a man. 

To afk^ inquire^ or demand at a man^ 
To alk, inquire, or demand of a man. 

To ajk aty &c. is a French, and not aa 
Englifh idiom. 

To fet off on a journey. 
To fet out on a journey* 

At \t2Afetting out is preferable. 

To look over a window. 
To look out at a window. 

To look over a window^ can only refer to 
a window below, and not to the one you 
look out at. 
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7*0 crave a man for a debt. 

To afk, demand, or dun a man for a debt. 

To crave a deht^ or payment of a deht^ 
cannot be objeded to. 

Ho challenge^ or quarrel any one. 
To reprove, or rebuke any one. 

Ho lay our account with an event. 
To expeiSR, or previoufly apprehend an 
event. 

To meet with one's marrow. 

To meet with one's match or equal. 

Meeting with ones marrow^ is an old 
Englifh phrafe, now grown obfolete. 

Ho even one thing to another. 

To equal or compare one thing to another. 

Ho even^ is fometimes made ufe of in 
Scotland, for to lay out one perfon for an^ 
other in marriage. Nor does it matter whe- 
ther 
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ther the match is equal or not: generally 
it is unequal^ and the perfon who is faid to 
be evened to the other y has the better of the 
bargain. 

To be well appointed with a houfe^ fer-- 
vanty &c. 

To be well fettled in a houfe, and wdl 
fuited with a fervant. 

To he reconciled with a perfon^ 
To be reconciled to a perfon. 

7b have a refemblance with one* 
To have a refemblance to one.' 

To be prevailed with to do any things 
To be prevailed uppn to do any thing. 

To burjlfor laughing. 
To burft with laughing. 

Addifon fays, to die for thirjl; but of of 

by thirjly feems to be preferable. 

To 
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To bring a note for one. 
To bring a note to one. 

The note J it may be faid, is carried for 
the perfon it is fent by^ and to the perfon to 
whom it is direSed. 

Wbafs your will? 

What would you have ? What do you want ? 
or What was you faying ? 

There is no colloquial idiom more com- 
mon with Scotchmen, or more difagree- 
able to the Englifld, than Wbafs your will? 

As I Ihall anfwer. 

Upon my honour, I proteft, or declare. 

The Scotch phrafe feems to be elliptic, 
for, as I Jhall anfwer at the great day of 
Judgment. 

Let me be. 

Let me alone. 

J am 



^ 
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/ am hopeful that. 
I hope that. 

I furni/hed goods to him. 
I furnifhed him with goods. 

I have no fault to him. 

I have no fault with him, or^ to find with 
him. 

/ cannot think enough offuch a thing. 
I cannot help thinking of it j or, I am afto* 
nifhed, I cannot underfland it. 

One would readily imagine. 
One would naturally imagine. 

Readily properly means with expedition^ 
or, with little hinder ance or delay. 

He willfome day repent it. 
He will one day repent it. 

He is prefently in Ijondon^ 

He is now, or at prefent, in London. 

H€ 



I 
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He is colded. 

He has got a cold; 

The Scots alfo fay, be has got the cold^ 
for J be has got a cold. 

t 

He isfome betters 

Me is fomewhat) or a little better. 

He is the better ^ffuch a thing. 
He is the better for fuch a thing. 

Ex. He war much the better of (for) his 
Jou^fiey to Bathk 

He was tn ufe to do it. 

He ufed, or was in the habit of doing it. 

He is ten years old next May. 
He was hiiie years old laft May. 

The impropriety lies in aflerting a cir-^ 
cumftance which^ by the death of the per- 
fon, may never happen, inftead of affirming 
what is certain, and has already happened, 

D He 
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He is not Jit to bold water tofucb a one. 
He is not fit to be compared to fuch a one* 

It is ill your common. 
It ill becomes you. 

Come^ fay away. 
Come, begin. 

Have with you. 
I'll go with you. 

Shakefpeare makes ufe of, have witbyouy 
in his Merry Wives of Windfor, Aft IL 
Scene I. 

Have you any word to bim. 

Have you any letter, or commands, to him* 

Wqrdy for command or mejfage^ is an old 
Shakefpearian phrafe, now exploded. It 
may be alfo found in the Englifh Bible. 

lam 



Ci 
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« 

I am the more impatient ofpain^ that I have 

hitherto enjoyed good health. 
I am the more impatient of pain, as, or be* 

caufe, I have hitherto enjoyed good 

health. 

This is, properly Ipeaking, a Gallicifm; 
another inftance of which occurs in the 
following phrafe : ** / expeSled to have feen 

you^ as you /aid you were to be in town ; 

and that (as, or becaufe) you promifed 
" to call on me^^ 

though onejhould meet with dif appointments^ 

he Jhould never abandon himfelf to de-* 

/pair. 
Though one fhould meet with difappolnt- 

ments, one fhould never abandon one's 

felf to defpair. 

It is obferved by an Ingenious critic 
(Remarks on the Engliifh Language, print- 
ed Anno 1 770, p. 23), that he or Jl^e can 

D 2 never 
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never properly be intrbdticed as relatives to 
the indefii\ite lioun one. The impropriety 
"will appear particularly ftrikihg, in an ex-- 
ample, ^htxtjhe is made ufe of as the re- 
lative pronoun, *' Though one Jhould be 
•* admired for gracf and beauty^ Jhe Jhould 
** never ftiffer her ntind to be negleSted^ 



It is blooding^ 
It bleeds. 

Mouly heelsn 
K-ibed, or fore heels. 

Chaped lipSy or handf. 

Chopt lips, or broken into chinks. 

Afore head. 

A head-ach, or pain in the heai 

Sore^ implies excoriation^ and cannot^ 
therefore, with propriety, be made ufe of^ 
if the head only aches. 

Sore 
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i 

Sore eyes. 

Weak or tender eyes. 

Sore eyes^ would imply their being fo 
very bad and difaereeable to look at, that 
polite people rather make ufe of the words 
weak^ or tender. And adding clean ^ as, 
a clean Jhirt^ when a plate ^ knife ^ handker^ 
chiefs Effr. is called for, is reckoned indeli- 
cate, as it implies a dread, that a dirty 
plate^ t5?c. might be brought, Pcrjpire^ is 
alfo generally made ufe of by polite people, 

for fweat^ and certainly e3:pr£fles th? fam? 
idea in a more delicate manijen . 

SweWd cheek* 
Sweird face. 

SwelVd cheek is more proper, but not io 
common in England^ 

For myJharCf 
For my part, 

D 3 In 



\ 
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In place of. < 

Iiiflead of. 

This is a Scoticifm often fallen into* 

T^bis much J and that much. 
Thus much, and fo much* 

Split new. 
Quite new. 

Spick and /pan neWy is fometimes ufed 
In England. 

Our whole aSlions. 
All our adtions, 

The whole way. 
All the way, 

T'he whole Jpeecbes. 
AH the fpeeches. 

Yet the whole proceedings is good Eng- 
lifh, on account of their forming one whole^ 

7 the 
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the parts of which are naturally related to 
each other. 

A gone man. 

A dead, loft, or ruined man. 

Perhaps gone^ may not be witliout fome 
Englifh examples. 

ConviSion on a thing. 

Conviction of a thing. 

» 

Independent of. 
Independent on. 

As the verbal phrafe is to depend on^ in^ 
dependent of a common Scoticifm, in Dr. 
Johnfon's opinion, is an improper idiom. 

Here, alfo, it may be proper to take 
notice of fome obfervations made by that 
e?:cellent 'grammarian Dr. Prieftley (vide 
his larger Grammar, p. 158.), regarding 
the prepolition " of^^ which Mr. Hume, 
and other Scotch, and indeed Englifh wri- 

D 4 ters,^ 
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ters, are apt to ufe as the French do their 
prepofition " de^'' and confequently in a 
manner not at all fuited to the genius of 
the Englifh language. Such Gallicifms 
would not be pardonable in a tranflator 
from the French, and are furely very culpa- 
ble in an original author. Examples from 
Hume, f' Richlieu profited of [3j] every 
" circumftance whicl^ the conjundure af- 
** forded." " The king of England pro- 
" vided of [withl every fupply." To 
provide a perfon irty for witb^ food and 
rai^ient, is alfo exceptionable. " It is 
** fituation, which decides of [concerning^ 
" the fortunes of men." " ^f\S^^^ which 
" he was extremely necefiitous." " He 
" was eagej: of rtcommending^ it \to recotnr 
" 7re:id it'] to his fellow-citizens." " The 
*' efteem which Philip had conceived qf 
^' [jA^] the ambaflador." " An indem- 
^' aity cf [/:v"] pad offences." " Youth 
8 " w^andcring 
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*^ wandering in foreign countries, with as 
^' little refped: of \for\ others, as prudence 
^* of their own." Other examples,. "You 
" know the efteem I have of \for\ this 
^'' philofophy.'' ^' The good lady was 
" careful of ferving me of \with\ every 
** thing." " It might, perhaps, have given 
" me a greater tafte of \^for\ its antiqui- 
" ties." A tafte of a thing, implies ac- 
tual enjoyment ; a tafte far it, only figni- 
fies a capacity of enjoying. 

Dr. Prieftley alfo obferves (p. 166), that 
though we fay to depend on^ or to depend 
upon a things to premife upon a thing is im^- 
proper. Ex. " This effeEl we could not be-^ 
^^ fore-hand promife upon^'* for " we could 
" not before-hand promife ourfelves^^' 

A man who writes. 

A man who has written, 

Ex. 
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Ex. Mr. Hume^ who writes [has writ- 
ten] the Hijlory of England. Yet it may 
be faid, with propriety, fuch a one writes 
the London Gazette^ or the Annual Regijler^ 
becaufe they are unfinifhed works, and 
conftantly going on* 

A good hand of writ. 
A good hand-writing. 

A good hand of writy is a very qommon 
Scoticifm, which ought to be moft care- 
fully s^voidedt 

Such a thing has been, 

Such a thing muft have been. 

Ex» Wallace has been [muft have been] 
a Jlrongy as well as brave man^ or he could 
^ot have done what he did. 

This hero was not more confpicuous for 
his valour, than for his love of liberty. 

The 
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The following rhymes, more remarkable 
at the fame time for their fpirit, than their 
beauty, it is faid, he ufed often to repeat, to 
encoxirage his followers : 

^« Dico tibi verum, libertas optima rcmm, 
** Nunquam fervili, fub ni£lu vivito fili.** 

Abundance offuch a thing. 
A great deal of fuch a thing. 

In Scotland, abundance is made ufe 6f for 
fufficient^ or enough ; whereas in England it 
means plenty^ or exuberance. 

A neafful and hantle of any thing. 

A handful, or fmall quantity of any thing. 

Neafful comes from neif or neaf a word 
ufed by Shakefpear iorjift. Hantle is a cor- 
ruption oi handful. Lock^ alfo, Ex. " a lock of 
^^Jbeepl^ feems to be corrupted bova flock. 



This day eight days. 
This day fe'nnight. 



The 
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The ancient Germans, we are informed 
by Tacitus, counted their time by the aum- 
ber of nights, and not of days; and the 
practice, except among the French and 
Scots, has always been general among 
northern nations ; probably in coctfequenqe 
pf the fhortnefs of their days in the winter 
feafon, compared with the greater length 
and duration of the night. How the Scots 
cajne to be an exception, can only be ac- 
counted for by their connection with France, 
and their imitatjQii of the Gallic idiom, 

The learned Bayle, in his diflertation con- 
cerning the fpace of time called day, an- 
nexed to the laft volume of his Critical 
Dictionary, § 2, has thrown together fe- 
deral obfervations upon this fubjed:. He 
affirms, that iii fome places even in France, 
they fay anui£i \tO''night\ for aujourd^'- 

buy 
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hiiy [to-day^i and that in Germany, in- 
Head of faying St. Johns day^ and St. 
Martin $ day^ they fay St. Johns nighty 
and St. Martins night. They mull avoid, 
therefore, fuch ftrange anomalies as, this 
dayfennigbty and this day fortnight. 

This dayfennighty and this day fortnight ^ 
are certainly odd phrafes, and, ftridlly 
ipeaking, improper. But, as the Scots 
make ufe of this day fortnight ^ and not of 
this day fifteen days^ as the French do of 
guinzejoursy as well as huit Joursy it is in- 
congruous not to adopt the one phrafe as 
well as the other* 

Tuefday come fe*nnighty Tuefday was fe*n^ 

ytghty ^c. 
Tuefday fe'nnight. 

The Englifh fuppofe they can undefftand 
from the reft of the fentence, whether time . 

paft, 
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paft, or time to come, is meant ; and the 
Scots may pay- themfelves the compliment 
of believing it is in their power to do the 
fame* 

Once in the two days. 
Every other day. 

Every other day^ implies that one day 
intervenes between the other j whereas 
once in the two days^ does not mean alter- 
nately, and leaves it uncertain, whether one 
day intervenes or two. 

Once in the week^ or year. 
Once a week, or year. 

Ex. I ride out once in the [a] week. Tbe^ 
only denotes one particular week. Whereas 
the article a, has an indefinite fignification, 
and ftands for any^ or every. 

Half 
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Half Jix dclock^ "i^c. 

Half an hour paft five, or^ half an hour to 
fix o'clock. 

Yet this ellipfis, as Mr. Elphinfton ob- 
ferves, is almoft as eafily fupplied, as in 
the Englifh phrafe of half after five^ for, 
half an hour after fve^ l^c* 

Tbejirjt of a month or year. 

The beginning of a month or yeart 

Ex. An event that happened on the fe* 
cond, or third of January^ according to the 
Scotch dialedt, happened in the firft oftbt 
month ^ and thefirjl of the year % 

7he morrow* s morning. 
To-morrow morning. 

Sunday s morning. 
Sunday morning. 

To-morrow forenoon. (Ufually In England) 

To-morrow morning. 

The 
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Tbe morns night. 
To-hiorrdw night. 

Morn^ fays Dr. Johnfon, is not ufed hilt 
ty the poetSj at leaft in Englafld. 

Teflernigbt. 
Laft night. 

But the Englifli fay, yejlerday^ and not 
Iq/l dayy as the Scots do. Ex. I Jaw him 
the lajl day (for yefterday, or the other 
day) in town* 

Thejirein^ or yejlrein. 
Yefterday evening. 

Streiny feems to be a cofruption of the 
Latin bejlernus } and ye/Irein^ of ye/ier 
even. 



Lajl harveji. 
Lafl autumn. 



The 
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iTie third feafon of the year, is almoft 
tiniverfally called harvejl^ inftead oi autumn^ 
in Scotland. 

Frejh weather. 

Open weather. ' 

Coarfe weather. 

Rough, or ftormy weather. 

^he length offuch a place. 
As far as fuch a place. 

Lengthy for diftance^ is made ufe of by 
Clarendon, but not by more modern au- 
thors. 

The knock Jlrikes^ 
The clock ftrikes. 

Cloch are called knocks^ ih ibme parts of 
Scotland, from the noife they make. 

The- dock is behind. 

The clock is flow, or goes flow. 

E Time 
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Time about. 

Alternately. . ' 

A few days thereafter . 
A few days after. 

Thereafter^ for after ^ Is a coftimon Sca- 

ticifm. It properly means accordingly^ ot 
accordifig to^ and not after that time^ or 

that period. 

The plight ofthefeafon (old Englifh, for) 
The height of the feafon. 

When every thing is in good cafe^ Of: 
plight. 

He is twenty years ^ or thet^eby. 
Or thereabout. 

Thereby^ is properly, by means of that ^ 
and not about that^ or near that. 

A tour of viftts. 

A rotind, or number of vifits.^ 

A great 
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A great many company. 
Much company, a great deal of compauy, 
or^ a great many people. 

All our friends and acquaintances. 
All our friends and acquaintance. 


» 

At leaft acquaintance is preferable. 

Bejl man and bejl maid. 
Bride-man and bride-maid. 

Indeed the Scots and Englifli affix a dif- 
ferent meaning to the word bride^ which is, 
properly, one njobo has been lately married^ 
and not one going to be married^ accord- 
ing to the Scotch idiom. The former* alfb 
make ufe of tocbe^ an Erfe word, for 
dower ^ ox portion; and Jo^ fromjoie^ French, 
ioxfweetheart. 

a 

Ajiitefiower. 
A fine nofegay. 

E a hjlower 



I 
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h flower is only a fingle one ; a bunchy 
or bouquet <yi floimrs^ is properly a noft-* 
gay. 

A fine lad. 

A very good kiud 6f kd } er^ a vciy good 
young nian» 

AfinegirL 

A good-natured, good kind of girl. 

In England, a fine gtrl^ means not 3 
good-natured,, but a fhowy, and handfome 
^rl ; and a fine lady^ one who is nice in 
her drefs, and afFedled in her fentiments 
and behaviour^ 

A pretty man* 

A polite, fenfible man. 

A pretty man^ in England, Is a defpicaUe 
eharader, the words implying beauty of 
per/on^ with fcarcely any other accomplifti- 

ment ^ 
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ment ; but in Scotland, it is often u£bd io 
the fenfe of graceful^ beautiful ^jpitb dignity^ 
or well accomplijbed. 

A gtntlemanny man. 

A gentlemanlike, or gentlemanly man* 

A young man^ 
A batchelor. 

Jn the Englifh verfion of the Bible, 
young plan is made ufe of in the iam^ 
fenfe, 

An old wife. 
An old womatt* 

None are wives but fuch as are married, 
which old women fometimes 2u:e nott 

^he London copy (of a book)^ 
The London edition* 

A good thing by-band. 
A good thing oven 

E 3 Out 
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Out of band. 
Immediately. 

Ex. He didfucb a thing out ofhand^ for, 
he did it immediately. At the fame time, 
put of hand ^ may be found both in Spenfer 
^ nd Shakelpear, and is flill occafionally ufed. 

Simply impojftble. 
Abfqlutely impojQTible, 

Or then. 
Before then. 

Ex. / fhould be glad to fee you or (befor9]| 
then. 

* Asfuch a thing. 
Than fuch a thing. 

Ex. / love claret better as (than) port^ 
and fill better as (than) wbite^wine. 



Sometimes 
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Sometimes the Scotch and Englifli diale&s 
only differ in orthography j of which the 
foilozving words are infinnces^ 

^dmirafityf 
Admiralty, 

I 

The Scots indeed frequently pronounce 
admiralty^ admirality ; deriving that word 
from the Latin admiralttas^ and not as the 
Engliih do, from the French ammiraltL 
Tin^ by the vulgar, alfo, is generally called 
prin^ another fmgular corruption in the 

4 

pronunciation, or the orthography. And 
in fome parts of Scotland, particularly in 
the north,' bumble^ is very improperly pro-^ 
nounced humeble^ as if the // had the fame 

found in that word that it has in humi^ 

,•■..•■ 

lity. 
Bankier. 

■ • 

Banker, - 

E 4 Qonnec^ 
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Connedliotin 
Connexion* 

Yet the Engliftx univerfally write collect 
tion^ and refleSiion ; and fome authors have 
even given connexion the preference* 

Impo/iures. 
Impoftors, 

Sirnamey (ufually) 
Surname, 

Ordwance^ or ordinance^ 
Ordnance* 

£nough* 

OccMomy^ (now commonly written) 
Economy, 

ComphaU 
Complete, 

Jiefcendcntu 

PefcendantSf 

Vefccndants 
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Defcendants is preferable, becaufe it is 
proper to make a diftin£tion between the 
noun and the adje<aive. Yet the Englifti 
write independents^ and not independants^ 
which they ought to do by analogy, 

Dejireable and refolveabk^ 
Pefirable and refolvablet 

Jncomfortahle. 

« 

Uncomfortablet 

Likeways. 
JLikewife* 

Otberways. 
Otherwife, 

The two laft being the moft common, 
ought to be particularly guarded againft. 

The Scots are alfo apt to err in fpelling 

the plural of words ending in y^ in general 

ySy inftead oiies. Ex. family s^ iox families; 

extremity s^ for extremities ^ fsfc. 

2 Sometimes 
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Sometimes the Scots ufe the lingular for 
the plural, the plural for the fingujar, and 
a noun fgr ^n adje(3:iyei 

Y^ou was. 
You werct 

This is an impropriety which even Mr. 
Hume was guilty of. Tou^ is confefledly 
plural ; and therefore the verb, agreeably to 
the analogy of all languages, ought to be 
in the plural alfo. Indeed, if youy were a 
pronoun fingular, you wajl^ and not yot^ 
was^ would be the proper idiom. 

Three /Ijeet of paper. 
Three fheets of paper. 

AJlair. 

Stairs, or a pair of flairs. 

A Jiair^ in modern Englifh, is not thj 
whole order of the fteps, but only one ftep, 
or one fmall divifion of ihtjlairs. There 
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is alfo a diftindion between Jlairs 2indjieps. 
Stairs are thofe within the houfej ^eps 
thofe Y^ithout. 

Mean. 
Meanst 

Ex. It will be the mean (the means) of 
procuring fucb a thing. But care fhould be 
taken, as Dn Johnfon well remarks, not 
to make ufe of means with a pronoun fin- 
gular J an error which is often fallen into, 

even by good writers. Ex. He carried it 
through by thefe (and not by that) Jneans. 
Hence Mr. Hume has ungrammatically faid 
(Hift. Vol. VIII. p.. 65.), leji this means ^ 
for, thefe means ^ JhouldfaiL 

Severals. 
Several. 

This word has no plural termination; 
but though feverals is improper, others 
may be ufed. 



r^ 



wo 
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7wo weeks. 

A fortnight. % 

Two alternatives. 
One alternative* 

Ex. As you may either tnarry^ or live 

Jingle^ you have two very good alternatives^ 

for, one very good alternative. Two altera 

natives^ would meaa th? ghoice of four 

things, 

JVb ohjedtioni. 
Jsfo objedion. 

3Ex. " I have no ohjedlions (obje^on) t% 
^ ride out with you to-day ^^ ^ 

Xour favours. 
Your favour. 

But I received your favours of the ffth 

and tenth current^ Esfr. is proper. In fa^ 

vours of for, in favour of is however ex-* 

ceptionablet 

John 



/ 
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^ohn and Charles Tbomfons ; and the like. 
John and Charles Thomfon. 

^be broth are very good. 
The broth is very good* 

It is a common error in Scotland fo fup** 
pofe that broth ^ cabbage^ Jpi^^^g^^ and pot-* 
tage^ or porridge^ are in the plural number* 
N. B. He has got his broth^ is a commoa 
Scotch phrafe, for, be is tipjy. 

7bt Aberdeen s JournaL 
The Aberdeen Journal. 

Aberdeen is here madie ufe of (fays Dr. 
Beattie) as an adje<3;ive, and confequently 
the addition of V, denoting the genitive 
cafe, is highly ungrammatical ; for Englifli 
adjedives have no^ cafe, gender, or number. 



mmmmmmt^ 
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T&e Scotch and Englifh diale&Sy alfo differ 

in arrangement* 

Give me it^ Jloow me it. 
Give it me, fliow it me* 

Any body eyes* ••• 7 

Any body's elfe. 

A pretty enough girl. 
A pretty girl enough. 

Dr. Prieftley obferves, that an adjeftive 
fhould not be feparated from its fubftan- 
tive, even by words which modify its 
meaning, and make but one fenfe with it. 
Hence he obje<3:s to the following phrafes 
of Mr. Hume's: A large enough number 
furely^ for a number large enough. The 
lower fort of people are good enough judges 
of one hot very difl ant from them^ for are 
judges good enough. Ten thoufand is a large 
enough bafe^ for a bofe large enough. 

8 A tick- 
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u4 pick toot b. ' . 

A toothpick. ^ 

ui plcktootb-cafe. 
A toothpick-cafe. 

Plcktootb^ and picktootb-cqfey may be 
found even in Swift, but are now account- "^ 
ed Scoticifins. An Englifh wag being alk- 
ed why he gave toothpick the preference, 
replied, " That, for his part, he put tootb 
" firft, bccaufe one muft have teeth, be- 
*' fore it was neceffary to pick them." 

Tomkins Leflie ; and the like. 
Leflie Tomkins. 

. Double furnames are placed differently 
by the Scots and Englifh. For in England, 
the name a perfon wifhes to be particularly 
known by, is put lafl, and in Scotland firft. 
Ex. A perfon that has two names, fuppofe 
JLcJli€ and Tomkins^ and wifhe§ to be called 

Mr. 
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Mr. Tomkinsj in Scotland muft call himfetf 
Tomiins Lejlie^ and in England, Lejlie Hom^ 



ae 



There are other examples of improper ar^ 
rangement^ which ^ though not the mono^ 
poly of Scotlandy yet ought to be avoided. 

I better had. 
I had better. 

As ever Ifaw. 
As I ever faw. 

4 

To which may be added, fork and knife^ 
for knife and fork ; milk and breads for 
bread and milk ; butter and bread ^ for bread 
and butter ; pepper and vinegar ^ for vinegar 
and pepper ; paper ^ pen^ and ink^ for pen^ 
ink^ and paper. * The ear is the beft dictator 
of arrangement, and the Englifli, in ge- 
neral, affign the firft place to the moft im^- 

portant 
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portant atticle» and the laft to the loiigeft 
tjrord* 



«•«■■ 



Tbc Scots are alfa fond of expletives ^ and 

fometimes ofellipfes. 

Say the ffrace. 
Say grace. 

Tbe/eventeen hundred and forty-Jive. 
Seventeen hundred and forty-five. 

Ex. Such a thing happened in the 1745, 
ia a pfarafe by which a Scotchman might 
be diftinguiihed. The forty-Jive^ iorfeven^ 
teen hundred and for ty-fve^ i$ an ellipfe pe- 
culiar to Scotland. 

Go to tbefchooly or church. 
Go to fchool) or church. 

Notwithfianding of that. 
Notwithftan4ing that. 

F Mr. 
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Mr. Hume is ofteft guilty of thfe impro- 
priety. Ex. " Notwitbjlanding of this un^^ 
** lucky exatnpU^^ " Notwitbftanding of the 
** numerous panegyrics on the ancient Eng^ 
" lijh liberty^^ In fuch cafes, the prepofi- 
tion of is furely fuperfluous, and ought to 
have been avoided. 

A little more of bread. 
A little more bread. 

Will you Jlay to dinner^ tea^ ^c. 
Will you flay dinner. . 

Will you fay to dine with us^ with pro- 
priety may be ufed. 

To be a mijfnig. 
To be miffing. 

I love for to do good^ 
I love to do good. 

For tOy at the fame time, is in the Eng- 
lish verfipn of the Bible. 

I gave 
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igave him a pen for till write with. 

I gave him a pen to write with. ^ 

This idiom has now become vulgar, 
even in Scotland. 

V 

twas notfo well Iqji winter. 
I was not well laft winter. 

It is improper to fay fo well^ unlefs as 

V 

foUowa KEx. / was not fo well laf winter ^ 
as I was the winter before. 



dkm^ikm 



The clUpfes are equally nupierous; fof 

injiance^ 
Is he in f 

Is he within? 

Goat milk and whey. 
Goat's milk and whey. 

A bit Iread^ p^p^^^ ^<^* 
A bit of bread, paper, & , 

Fa Ajufiiie 
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Ajufttce of peace, 

A juftice cf the peace* 

In writing, it b always a ju/lke if tbi 

peace. 

The penult. 
Tlie penultima* 

Herodote. 
Herodotus* 

At worji. [Hume's Hift, Vol. vL p. 435^] 
At the worft- 

To go out walkings 
To go out a walking* 

To be out riding. 

To be out a riding. 

He wrote me. 

He wrote to me, or he wrote rac a letter* 

^Tis a weekjince he left this. 

^tSr a week fln^e he left this place* 

4 I/baU 
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IJkaU quarrel yoUf 

i AiilU quarrel with jovu 



There are alfo many falfe formations in the 
Scottifli dialeSt^ wbick ought to be avoid-- 
cd; as 

Tremendmus. 
Tremendous 

Momentmus^ monfiruous^ 
Momentous^ mchi^us. 

Keeptj fweept. 
Kept, fweptt 

Keeped. 
Kept. 

Pled. 
Pleaded, 

Catcbed. 

Caught, 

F 3 ^ -flSr 
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Ex. He catcbed (caught) cold. This \% 
ft very commcn Scotlcifm> formerly curretit 
in England. 

9 

% 

tcacVt, 
Taught, 

Provetiy improven^ &fr. 
Proved, improved, &c, 

Run^ drunk. 
Rah, drank. 

At leaft, he rati a great way^ and be 
drank a great dealy is preferable. 

ITtngs. 
^angs. 

Ex. Which XXX fome cave, or vaulted cavern bings^ 
Woven thick with complicated feet and wings. 

« 

Epigoniad, Book ix. p, 2J5. 



^m 



Th 
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• • • 

7be Scots are alfo apt to mutilate the termt^ 
nation of time paft, in verbs ending with 
t, as breakfaftj or te, as educate. For 
example ; 

Hav,e you breakfajl. 
. Have you breakfafte.(L 

Are you acquaint 'ipitb him. 
Are 70U acquainted with hioi* 

The houfe is welljituate. 
The hqufe is well lituated. 

Where was be educate ? ^ 
Where was he educated ? 

The enemy was defeat. 
The jcnemy was defeated. 

He dedicate bis book. 
He dedicated his book* 

He communicate it. 
^e communicated iti 

F4 Yet, 
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Yet, in the Pfalms, it is faid, (bey art 
confederate againft thee. 



But there is notiing that the inhabitants, of 
Scotland are fo apt to err in^ as in the^ 
ufe they make ^/'fliall and will, fliould and 
would, thefe /iW thofe : at the fame time y 
it is eafier to remark the differencey than 
to explain the principles on which it ought 
to be correSed. 

I'he principal error of the Scots ^ in their tfe 
of fhall and will, originates from fup^ 
pojing fhall, more emphatical and expref^ 
fve in thefrjl perfons fmgular and plural^ 
than will ; nvhich^ though it might befup^ 
ported byfome examples from the old poets ^ 
yet is far from being the cafe in modem 
poetry y and far lefs in modern profe. For 
injlancey 
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/ will come J we will rowi^'— denotes, / am 
determined to come^ and implies a firm refo* 
lution, a promife, or a threat, 

TCbou wilt comey he will come^ ye will 
$omej they will come — expreffes futurity 
merely-. 

IJball come^ wejhall corner— <ixSij foretek 
what may happen, 

Tbw Jbak comCi be Jball come^ ye IbaU 
Mne^ they Jball ctmc—ln thefe perfbns, 
^ftuiU continues the emphatical fenfe of will^ 
and imj^ies a {»x>mife, a threat, or a com- 
mand* 

Asr an inftance of the different manner in 
which the Scots and Englifh ufe fiall and 
witty in the firft perfon fingular, a ftory is 
told of a Scotchman, who having fallen 
into a river in England, had dmoft perifli-- 
ed in it, in confequence of bis calling out, 

I willy 
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/ wills^ for I Jhall be drowned; the fpe<3:a- 
tors having for fome tiqie hefitated, whc^ 
ther they fiiould venture their own lives 
for the fafetyfcf one, who, as they were led 
to imagine, was determii^ed" to make away 
with himfelf. 

Will I do Shisy or that^ {or Jhall /, is not 
unufual in Scotland. " Will I help you to 

« 

" a bit of beef f Ssfr/' for example, is a 
common phrafe at the tables of Scotchmen ; 
^and as it properly means am I wilUng to 

yh^lp you f and, confequently does not necef- 
^arily denote any inclination in the fpeaker. 
It is far from being' fuited to the holpitable 
cjfiaradler of om: coimtrymen* Will I buy 
a ho^fef iox Jlfall /, is alfo a very impro- 
per eifpreffion ; for, if it means any things 
^t all, it would imply, " am I revived to buy 

m 

fl borfe ?'* It may be obferved, with Dr. 
Prieftley, whpn a queftion is afked, th^t 

fball^ 
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Jbcdl^ in the firft p^on, is ufed in a fenfe 

different from both its other fenfes* For^ 
Shall I write f for inftaDce^ means^ Is it 
yourpleafure that IJbould write f But twY/, 
in the fecond perfon, reveifts to its other 
ufual fenfe; for, Will you write f meanS| 
/s if your intention to write or not ? 

There is reafon t® believe, fays Mr^ 
Hume, that the Scotch, was the old me* 
thod of ufmgjball and will; but that it 
was gradually altered, as the Englifh grew 
more polite. It became the courtefy of 
£ln^land to make uf^ of will^ when (peak* 
ing to others, or of them^ becaufe that 
term implies volition only, even where the 

event muft happen ; zndjball^ when ipeak* 
ing of themfelves, which implies conjlraint^ 
|))Qu^h the event is the iiibjed of choice* 

It 
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It 1ft alfo in the firft perfons iingular and 

plural,/th^ the Scots are moft apt to err, id 

4;|xe ujCe. tb^y .WikP. of fiowld and w^uld. 

Iwould^ implies only an inclination in tic 

j^ca^^. fJbpuU^.zxi Migatfon upon bim^ 

with 9r without inclijiation. . In vain would 

• •» « 

wc do fucb a things means, in vain would 

wc have the inclination to do it. In vain 

Jtould wc do fucb. a tbing^ implies, in vain 

Jbouldwc carry- it into ^execution. Mr. Hume 

obferves, where a condition, and the con- 

fequence of that condition, is exprefled in a 

fentence, that the former, in the fecond 

and third perfons, always requires Jbould^ 

and the latter would. Ex. If be fhould 

fall^ be would break his leg. 

Tbefe^ is the plural of this^ and tbofe^ of 

that; confequently the former expreffes 

what is near and definite, and the latter, 

what 
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what is more indefinite and remote* The 
Scots principally err in ufing tbe/e^ as the 
plural of ibat. Ex. Om of theft daysy iot 
one of tbofe days. Where a relative is to 
follow^ and the fubjed: lias not been men*^ 
tioned before^' tbefe is excluded, but eithet 
tbe^ or tbofe^ may be made ufe o£ . Tbe^ 
where the demonftratian is general* Tboji^ 
where it is particular, or fpecific: as| tbt 
kingdoms^ or, tbofe kingdoms^ wbicb Alen^ 
ander conquered^ and tbe ohfervations^ or 
tbofe obfervations wbicb he made^ 
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CHAP. II. 

I 

Words peculiar to the Scots ^ or^ which they 
ufe in afenfe different from the Engli/h. 

Of^HAT the Scots fhould indulge a 
^ ftrong partiality in favour of their 
owa dialed, is the lets to be wondered at, 
when we confider how many words are 
now condemned as Scoticifms, which were 
formerly admired for their ^ngth and 
beauty, and may ftill be found in the 
writings of Chaucer, ofSpenfer, of Shake- 
fpeare, and other celebrated Englifh au^ 
thors. Indeedt ra^ny words in the old 
Englifh or Scottifh dialeds, are fb empha-* 
tical and (ignificant, that, as Ruddiman ob- 
ferves, it is difficuh to find words in the 
modern Englifh. capable of eaqprefling their 

full 
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full force, and genuine meaning. But 
what our language has loft in ftrength, it 
has gained in elegance and corrednefs. 

In the following Gloflary, as it may be 
called^ it is propofed to follow an alpha- 
betical order, and to arrange the words un- 
der four general heads, namely, verbs, 
adje6lives, nouns, Sind particles. With little 
difficulty it might have been extended to a 
much greater length : but I wifhed not to 
include the words which have grown obfo- 
lete among the Scots themfelves, nor to 
trouble the reader with tedious obfervations 
of an etymological nature. I have endea- 
voured, however, with the affiftance of 
Dr. Johnfon, Mr. Ray, and that excellent 
gloflarift Ruddiman, to gratify the curiofity 
of thofe who may wifh to know from what 
language any particular word is fuppofed 
to be derived, or with wjhiich of |he northern 

dialects 
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dialers it may be more immediately con* 
iieded. For as the thoft learned of our 
Engliih Lexicographers has obferved^ the 
Dutch, the Belgick, and th6 German, like 
our language^ arc derived firom the Teuto- 
mc, and are therefore to be accounted, not 
the parents, but the fifters of the Englifh. 



VERBS. 

Scotch. To big [Saxon and Iflandic] 
^gli/b. To build. 

Btgginsy is alfo a Scotch word, for Imild^ 
ings. 

To bitk^ 

To drink cheerfully, to caroufe. 

Tp chap (as to chap at a door) [chopper^ 

Fr.] 
To knock, orftrike. 

7» 
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^0 cboife [choilir, Fr.] 
To chufe. 

Tto cleek [from click]. 
To fnatch or^catch. 

STo clek [Saxon]. 
To hatch. 

J^o chut [clouer, Fr.] 
To beat. 

^0 cry (as, cry him). 
To call. 

Xocryn [Belgick]. 
To dry, or flitink in. 

To^dearn [Saxon], 

To darn, or to mend cloathj. 

To deburfe [debourfer, Fr.] 
To difburfe. 

Debourfement is alfo fometime$ made ufc 
of by the Scots, for dt/burfetncnt. 

G T0 



Si 
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To deduce fin arithmetic)* 
To deducl or fubtrad. 

To deduce^ properly means to draw frofifi^y 
or to form conclufions from premifesi 

To demit [demitto, Latin] • 
To refign. 

And demijfion^ not for difmijjion^ but /r- 
Jignation. 

To defiderqte [deliderb, Latin]. 
To wifh for. 

Dejiderate is a word fearcely ufed^ fays. 
l)r. Johnfon. 

To detract [detradum, Latin]. 
To take away m general. 

In England, detraSling only refeifs to 
fame^ or reputation. 

To ding [Dutch]. 
To drive, or dafll* 



/ 
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Uo difcbarge^ (for) 

To charge, prohibit, or forbid. 

Ex. " / difcbarged (forbid) htm to go 
** out to-day^^ 

To evite [evito, Latin]. 
To evitate^ or avoids 

To exeem [eximo, Latin j. 
To exempts 

Tofajb [facher, Fr.] 
To teafe, trouble^ or vex. 

Fafh is ftill ufed irt Cumberland; vidt 
Ralph's Poems and Gloflary, Yoct fa/to* 

^ofeel^ (erroneotifly fbt) 
TofmelL 

Ex. " You complain much of that tatl* 
** nery, but I cannot fay I fed itJ 



\a. *> 



Toferly [Saxon]. 

To wonder. 

G 2 And 
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And aferly^ for, a wonder. 

I'ojind^ (erroneoufly for) 
To feel. 

Ex. " I am much burt^ find where it 
*' pains me^^ 

Tojfteich [fleichiFj Fr.] 
To flatter, or coax. 

Even coax^ though ufed in England, 13 
reckoned vulgar. 

I'ojlit [rhymes hit, Danifh]. 
To remove any thing in general, particu- 
larly furniture. 

JF7i/, is ftill a provincial word in Eng- 
land. 

Tojflyt [rhymes flight, Saxon]. 
To chide, or fcold. 



To gab ^ (a corruption of) 
To gabble. 



Tq 
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To gang [Saxon, and Low Dutch]. 
To go. 

Gang is an old word, fays Dr. Johnfon, 
not now iifcd, except ludicroufly. 

To gar [Danifh]. 
To make. 

To girn (corrupted from grin). 
To fnarl. 

Girn^ it is faid, is ftill in ufe among the 
portherji Englifli. 

To glee [Saxon]. 
To fquint. 

To gleek [Saxoa], 

To gibe, or fnecr. / 

To gloom [Saxon]. 

To frown, or look fuUen. 

To glout. 
To pout. 

G3 
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To glowr^ or gloar [Dutch]. 
To flare. 

To green. 

To long for, pr vehemently defire. 

To greet [Iflandic]. 
To weep. 

Some erroneoufly derive greet from the 
Italian gridare^ to cry^ or weep. 

To had (as had your hand) [Gothic}. 
To hold. 

To hain. 
To fave. 

Perhaps derived from haine^ Fr. from the 
fpite and hatred with which avarice is at- 
tended. 

To hap (corrupted from heap). 
To wrap. 

To 
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To harry [harer, Fr.] 
To rob or plunder. 

To hire. 
To let. 

The Scotch ufe hire^ as the French do 
loner ^ which fignifies both to bire^ or to get, 
the temporary ufe or any thing, and to let^ 
or give it. 

To bouk^ or bolk [Saxon]. 
To dig. 

To jape [japper, Fr.] 
Tobefpattcr. 

To inbance (any commodity), 
To engrofs. 

Tgjouk [jucher, Fr.] 
,To bend, or incline the head, 

But jowkerry^ in the compound word 
jowkerry pawkry^ comes frpni the yerh» 
Jougler, to juggle. 

G4 To 
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To keek. 
To peep. 

To ken [Saxon]. 
To know* 

To kerty is ftill ufed in poetty, for tck 

w 

"Tokep [capto, Latin}^ 
To catch or meet. 

To kilt [Danifh], 
To tuck up. 

To kittle [Saxon j. 
To tickle. 

To learn. 
To teach. 

In many of the European languages, thqi 
fame word fignifies to gain^ and to impart 
knowledge : and it is the cafe in England as 
well as Scotland; but good writers will 
always make a diftindion between them. 

To 
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^olippin [Saxon]. 
To rely on, to truft to. 

yj? lout [Saxon]. 
To bow down. 

T^o lowe [Dutch]. 
To flame. 

To maltreat [maltraiter, Fr.] 
To abufe. 

I believe maltreat is fometimes, though 
jiQt often, ufed by the Englifh. 

3o mant \^fJLot,vrofion^ Gr,] 
Toftammerj 

Or to bejitate in Jpeaking^ as the perfons 
who pronounced the Heathen Oracles af- 
fected to do, when they pretended to be 
infpired. 

To mind^ (erroneoufly for) 
To remind, or remember. 

5 Ex. 



I 
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Ex. " Myfijler (faid a devout and wor-» 
^ thy lady) can repeat a difcourfe from he- 
^' ginning to end^ hut for me^ I never mind 
^' ferjnons.^^ It may, at the fame time, be 
obferved, that the Scottifh, idiom was for- 
merly an Englifli one. 

To mi/give^ (erroneo^fly for) 
To fail, or mifcarry* 

To mifgive^ does not properly fignify ta 
fail^ in the general fenfe of that word, but 
only a failure^ or want of confidence in the 
mind; and it is always ufed with the reci-- 
procal pronoun : Ex. " His heart mi/gavc 
" bim^ 

To mifgiiide^ (erroneoufly for) 
To fully, or abufe. 

Ex. *' He mi/guides his cloaths ;'' which is 
a counterpart to the phrafe, " he is a goo4 
^' guide of them^'* 

Ta 
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Ti? mynt (from mind); 

To aim at, or have a mind to. 

To narrate [narro, Jiatin]. 
To relate, or telL 

Yet narrative^ alid narration^ are gPo4 
Englifli* 



To neeze [Dani{h]t 
To fneeze. 

To occupy^ (better) 

To employ. ^ . 

Ex. " / am viiuch occupied (employed) 
*' about fucb a thing atprefent^^ 

To pewtber (corrupted from pother). 
To canvafs. 

To pingle [Belgic]. 

To ftrive, or labour hard. 

To poach (acantwprd). 
To make wet, or marfhy. 
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To prie (corrupted from prove). 
To try, or tafte. 

Prieve is made ufe of by Spenfer* 

To prig [irom prog^ corrupted from /r^^^ 
rare^. 

To higgle, or haggle. 

To remeedy (errpneoufly for) 
To remedy. 

To refet [from^/]^ 
To harbour. 

To reJiriSl [reftrifkus, Latin]. 
To limit, or confine. 

ReJlriEly is a word fcarcely Englifh^ fay$ 
Dr. Johnfon. 

To ripe {2i% ripe your pockets ) ^ 
To rifle. 



To roar (as the child roars). 
To cry, or weep* 



TV 
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7c? rove (in a fever). 

To be light-headed, or delirious* 

Tojkail [echeveler, Fr.] 
To fcatter. 

Tojkar \irom fcar\. 
To frighten. 

Tojlocken [Ifl^ndic]. 
To quench, or flake. 

Tofmit \itom/mtc\ 
To infeil. 

Tofnuff. • 
Totakcfnuff. 



Ex. " He /Huff's a great deal^ for, be takes 
" a great deal of fnuff^^ This is a very 
common Scoticifm. 

TCo Jpane [a child, Saxon]. ' 
To wean. 
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To Jpier [Saxon]. 
To afk, or fenquire. 

Tojiammer (as the horfe Jlammers ) i 
To ftumble. 

7oJlot (Bdgic]. 
To rebound. 

Tofuccomb [fuccomberj Fr.} 
To fink under, to yield. 

Succomb is ufed by Fbote, iii his f^rce of 
the Knights, but has always been accounted 
a word peculiarly Scottilh. 

Tofujlain (as, Iftijlalned bis excufe)^ 
To admit. 

To tape [taper, Fr.] 
To fave. 

To teem [Danilh]. 
To pour out* 

To 
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A 

STo thig [Saxon]. 

To beg, or afk contribution. 

To threap [Saxon]. 

To contend, or vehemently aflert. 

It is ufed in this fenfe by Chaucer, and is 
ftill not uncommon in the north of England. 

To tirCy (erroneoufly for) 
To wifh for any thing. 

To trow [Saxon]. 

To imagine, or believe. 

To tyne [Iflandic]. 
To lofe. 

To tyr [tirer, Fr.] 
To ftrip. 

To wale [Gothic]. 
To chufe, or pick out. 

To weary y (erroneoufly fox) 
To be, or grow weary. 
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K 

Ti) wijfen [Saxon]* 
To dry, or wither. 

^0 yoke (as yoke the borfes). 
Toharnefs^ or put to. 

Yoke^ is a term confined to oxen, except 
in poetry, where a greater licence is permit- 
ted* Both the Scots and EngUfli make ufe 
of this ridiculous phrafe, put the borfes into 
the carriage. To be well yoked ^ for matcbed 
togetbery is a phrafe peculiar to Scotland. 

To youl (corrupted from i&oWJ. 
To howl. 



A D J E G- 
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ADJECTIVES. 

Auldfararia. 

Witty, or clever beyond expedlation* 

Beyond what is lifiial at any particular 

age, poffibly derived from auld varand^ old 
traveller y the vteux rentier ^ of the French. 

JBe^faJ. 

Confined to bed ; bedrid. 

JSlafe^ or bleit [Saxon]. 
BafhfuU 

£lytb [Saxonjk 
Gay, or merry. 

£lytb ftill exifts in poetry, particularly 
in fongs. 



JBonny [bonne, Fn] 
Pretty, handfome. 



H Bofs 
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^2/5 [boffe, Fr.] 

/ 

Hollow. 

Bygone, (ufed by Shakefpear for) 
Paft. 

Bypqji b a^o a term of the Scottiih dia-* 

Caller (c6rrupted from colder)* 
Frcfh* 

Perhaps caller^ in the phrafe, " a callef 
" ^SS^ comes from cailler^ to curdle^ from 
the white of a frefh egg refembling curda^ 

Canker t {ftoin canker J* 
Crofs^ ill-natured* 

At leaft, cankert is an cxprcflSvc word^ 
growing daily more obfolete in England. 

Canty [canto, Latin]* 
Hearty, cheerfuL 

Clamani 
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dlamant [damofus, Latin]; 
Clamorous, noify, loucL 

Clartyk 
Dirtyi 

Clever^ (eironeoliily iiiade ufe bf for) 
Quick, ai£tive, or handy; 

Cleifer^ is cither deriviecl fi-btiti ckavCy orj 
perhap^j it coiHes from the Scotch word 
aaver^ to talk^ or prattle^ which qiiick and 

adlive people are apt to do* The Englifll^ 
It may be obferved^ never ufe dtvcmtfs iot 
qmckntfs^ nor clever for qtiicii 

Clear (when applied to folids); 
Bright 

file* *^ ffb^ ctear (triglit) the table M 

Comatable \^ovcLCome\ 
Attainable* 

Conform^ (more ufUally) 
Conformablei or according to* 

H 1 Di/confhrm 



; too • t)BSEftVATlONS a>f 
Difconform is not an Englifh wordi^ 

Corky. 
Airy, brifk^ 

Curt [curtus, Latin}* 
Brief. 

Alfo curtfyy for hriefiy^ and cuftnefs^ for 
hrevity^ or hriefnefs^ 

Difficult ed. 

Puzzled^ or perplexed* 

bifcreet [difcret, Fr.] 
Civil, or obliging. 

Ex. ** He is a very difcreet (civil) man^ 
** // is true J but bis brother has more difcre^ 
*' tion (civility).''' This is a very comnion 
Scoticifm^ 



Dlfirejfed. 
Pained 



Dijirrfs, 
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Difirefs^ is properly applied to the an- 
guifh of the mind, not to the pain of the 

Dorty^ 

J^ettifh, humourfome, 

pouce [douce^ Fr.J 
6edate<. 

preigb (froni draw^ or dry). 
Long, tedious. 

Drumly [corrupted, it is faid, fi;^om trouble, 

French]. 
Muddy, thick. 

DuU'^ (ufed prrorieoufly for) 
Deaf. 

Dure [durus,, Latin]. 
Hard, difficult. 

Fendy {iroTCiJindJ. 

Dexterous at finding out expedients. 

Ray fays, fendy is derived from defend. 

H 3 Fenfabkj 
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^enfahle^ now fpelt ftncibk (froiji defti^cUt 

ble). 
Fit for war. , 

Flory (corrupted frornfioy^eryjin 
Showey, vain. 

Tootlefs {ixom foot). 
3tumbling. 

Gentle^ (made ufe of hy Shakeijpe^j* ft)r) 
High-fpirited, 

F///<? Humphrey Clinker, Volf IL p. i92^ 

Qim^ (an old wprd for) 
Neat, or fpruce. 

Gimmy^ is ftill in ufe in Englandt, 

Jniquousj (in EngUlh) 
Iniquitous, or unjuft. 

jfjaigb (as, alaigb-boufctokt). 

J-iOW, 



j^ndwa^ 
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Landwart (pronounced landred), 

% 

Aukward, niftick. 

Landwart^ is properly inland^ towards 
the land or country; the idea of ruf^ 
ticity feems to Have been taken from ^ 
notion, that the interior parts of the coun- 
try are more barbarous a^nd unciyilized tha]^ 
thofe of the fea-coaft. 

Large (as, fodder is large). 
Plentiful, or in plenty. 

JJght'b£aded^ (properly) 
Giddy, or delirious^ 

Lyart [Saxon], 
iGrayheaded. 

]^isfortunate^ (in England ailways^ 
Unfortunate. 

1 

Mijiaen. 




D 4 ^ik 



*• 
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Mickic [Saxon}. 
Much* 

It is fingukr that a Saxon word, mickU^ 
fhould grow obfolete, in confequence of thQ 
introdudtion of a word from the Spanifh^ 
from whence much i$ derived. 

Oldijb^ (better) 
£lderly. 

« 

Pawky [from pawkis,* Saxon}. 
Sly, cunning. 

Pitiful^ (improperly for) 
Piteous. 

Pointed (as, a pointed man) ^ 
Pund:ual, accurate. 

Precipitant. 
Precipitate. 

Mr. Hume alfo ufes precipitantly^ for. 
pjrccipitately. Dr. ?rieftley, who makes 

thk 
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tkjs obfcrvation, likewife objeds to informr 
alities^ made ufe of by the fame author, 
for illegalities; difohligation (though ufed 

by Clarendon), for offence^ or caufc of d^ 

> 

gttjl; and circuity^ for circuit. 

Proportional^ (better) 
Proportionable. 

^been^ or wbeen [Belgic}. 
Few, not many, 

Ex. " A quhcen (few), were prefent on 
" that occafion^^ 

Scots. 

Scottifh, or Scotch. 

Scots ^ is the name pf the nation ; but ^he 
proper adjedkive is Scottifh^ abbreviated intp 
Scotch. Vide Prieftley's Grammar, p. 79. 
When alone, in general, it fhould be writ- 
ten Scotti/Ij^ but perhaps Scotch^ when joined 
^ith Englifli, for the fake of variety. Ex. I'be 

Scottifh 
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Scottt/b language^ but, the Scotch and Eng^ 
lijh dialeSls. 

Scrimp [Danifli] 
Little, or fcanty. 

From the fame word, in the Danilh p j 
German language, Jbrimp is derivedf 

^baaly (corrupted from) 
Shallow. 

Sbort-Jigbted^ (more i;fually) 
J^ear-lighted, 

A near^figbud man^ is one that can only 
fee objeds when they are near him : J\ 

Jhort-fighted man^ is one that cannot fee at 
a diftance. They are both in ufej but 

Jbort-ftgbted is properly applied to the mincj 
oaly, and near-Jighted to the pcrfon. 

Short-winded. 
^hprt-breathed. 

The 
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The firjl is applied to horfes^ th^ iib$on4 
to men. 

Sib [Saxon]. 
Akin. 

Sichr [fecUruSj^ Latin], 
Sure, certain. 

Slim [Belgic]. 
Slender bodied. 

Slim^ though ufed by Addifop, is not 
)iow common in England. 

$nack {{rom /natch J f 
Alert, or clever, 

ISnell [Saxon]. 
(Sharp, piercing. 

^^arfe [ipargo, Latio]^ 



^fiasy. 
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Siitigyy (properly covetous y ufed by the Scot^j 

for) 
Proud. 

Strapping (a ludicrous wordV. 
Tall*. 

r 

Mild, or amiable, 

Sweir [Saxon]. 
i^Iow, lazy. 

Tender (as, Pope was a tender man)^ 
Sickly, 

Delicate^ is another adjedtive which the 
|Scots and Englifli ufe in different fenfes: 
For by delicate ^ the Scots mean Jickly^ and 
the Englifh beautiful^ or pleajing. TTiefe 
fenfes of the words tender ^ and delicate ^ the 
Scots feem to have taken fi-on[i,the French, 

who make ufe of delicate in the fame fenfe 

as 
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z% foible (weak, or feeble) ; and tendre^ for 
douillet (unable to bear any hardfhip), 

^aln (as, the meat is tbain). 
Raw, little done, 

Thrang^ or throng* 
Crowded. 

I'hrong fhould never be ufed as an adjec- 
tive. They are very throngs for intimate , 
together^ is a very common Scoticifm« 

Toom [Danifti]* 
Empty, hollow. 

Verfant^ (made ufe of Improperly for) 
Convcrfant. 

Warm^ (ift the extreme, properly) 
Hot, or fultry, 

Warre^ (ufed by Spenfer for) 
Worfe. 
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We^ wicy or week 
Little* 

Well adn)anced (as^ the field is well od^ 
vanced^ confidering the coldnefs oftbefea^ 

fi)n)i 

iForwardi 

Well-lookedi 
Pcrfonalj handfomc* 

Even well-looking^ though better^ is ex* 
ceptionable^ 

Well-natured^ (better) 
Kind^ or good-^natiired* 

Taip (coitupted from ^ape)i 
£ager, or hungry, 

Youthy. 
Youthful 



I mil >itwirt»iMi 



NOUNS. 
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NOUNS. 

An abbacy [abatia^ Low Latinji 
An abbey. 

jin abbacy j is the rights and privileges of 
an abbot; not the monaftery,^ or abbeys of 
which he is the head^ 

jtn account^ (erroneoufly made ufe of itf 

Scotland for) 
A bilL 

Accounts are confined to money negocia^ 
tions only : Hence they fay in England, ati 
account with a banker^ butj a tradefmatCs 
bill 

Ark^i earls f df arlefpcnny [aLtxha, LatinJ^ 
Eanieft* 

« 

A baggage trunh 
A travelling trunk. 



A balrn^ or bearri^ 
A child 



4 Beafn, 



tit 
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Bearn^ is made ufe of by ShakefpeaTi 
Winter's Tale, Ad: III. Scene 7, ; by Donney 
in his Satires, and iiideed was a very corii- 
mon old Englifh word, Mr. Ray derivfes 
it from the Syriac, bar^ Jilius ; but it is more 
probably of Saxon original; 

Baubee^ (an old Englifli word for) 
Halfyenny; 

Boadle^ for, half a farthings ftandd in 
the fame predicament, and is dill known in 
Lancafhire« 



Beltain. 
May-day. 

Derived from beal^ or bealan^ the baal 
of.Serl^ture^ which, in the old language of 
Gaul, fignified the fun. Bealtan^ in the Cel- 
tic, is the Jire of the Deity. As to beltain^ 
vide an Eflay on the Antiquity of the Irifh 

Language, printed anno 1773, p. 9, and 19^ 

5 

A bicker 
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J I 



ji bicker [Italian]. 
A wooden mug. 

Perhaps bicker^ is only another mode of 
fpelling the Englifh word beaker^ iifed by 
iPope for a cup, with a fpout in the form 
of a bird's beak. 

ji blenk^ or blink [Belgic]. 
A twinkling of fair-weather, a glimpfe of 
light. 

A hrajb, 

A flight fit bf fickaefs. 

A brigy (an old Englifh wbrd for) 
A bridge* 

It is ftill ufed in that ittx^t in Lancafhire 
and Cambridgefliire ; but, in other parts of 
England, a brig generally fignifies only a 
twtMnaJled vejfel. 

I A boar^ 
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A boafj (fometimes ufed for) 
A bear. 

Bears ^ are wild animals; boars^ male 
fwine. 

Body^ 

Soul, creature. 

Ex. " What a good hody^ for, good foul^ 
or creature^ it is. 



9> 



Burialy or burying^ (better) 
^Funeral. 

Ex. " He i?ad a very magnificent burying 
, (funeral)." Burial^ is the ad of burying. 

A carle [Saxon]. 
A churl, or old man. 

A carling. 
Ad old woman. 

^be cefs [from cenfus, Latin]* 
The king's, or land tax. 
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Gefs^ In England, means a levy or tax 
upon property in general, perfonal as well 
as landed. 

A cbamberfnaid. 
. A houfemsud* 

CbambermcAds^ are upper bnufematds ; and 
fome adopt this diftinSion, Xht chambermaid 
t)f an inn, but the boufemaid in private ha- 
bitations. 

A cbtjl. 
A coffin^ 

Hence cbefiening (or the a(Sk of inclofing 
the corpfe iil a coffin) is derived, a folenin 
rite at the funerals of Scotchmen. 

A cloakbag^ (an old word for) 
A portmanteau. 

A communing (from to commune J. 

A meeting, or converfation* 

I % A com^ 
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ji communings in Scotland, is a meeting id 
converfe on any particular fubjedl. A fret 
communings is a meeting where the! parties 
are on little ceremony with each other. 

Complexion^ 
Colour, bloom^ 

The complexion is properly the colour of 
the Jkiris whether dark, brown, or fair J 
whereas colour^ means the bloom of the 
cheeks or the appearance of blood in the face 4 
Both thefe words are ufed in pppolite fenfe& 
by the Scots- 

A compliment* 
A prefent. 

A compliments is properly alii expfeffiori 
of civility ; a prefent s is a gift. Ex. " He 
*' made me a prefent of this books ^^d at the 
^^ fame time complimented me^ with faying 

'' thai 

4 
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** that I deferved fomething better ^ Thj 
Scots alfo fay, / got fuch a thing in (for 
as) a prejeht. 

I)uhiety. 
Poubt. 

But dubiety may be found ia Clarendpiu 

Efcutcheon. 

Atchievement, or hatchment. 

Efctit cbeons y 2irt the arms of one parti-r 
cular family ; atchievements^ corrupted into 
hatchments^ contain alfo the arms of the 
neareft relations, ornamented with all the 
pageantry of heraldry. The armorial efcutr 
cheons^ placed over the door of a houfe, or in 
the parifli church, after the death of any 
diftinguifhed perfon, is called hatchment \x% 
England. 

JExpiry. • 

f^i^cpiration. 

I 3 4fa£lor^ 
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Afadlor^ or chamberlain^ 
A fteward. 

* 

FaSlors^ are properly agents^ or fub^itutes 
in oppidal (if that word may be made ufe 
or), and bailiffs^ zxid^Jlewards^ in rural mat-« 
terst 

A filler. 
A funnel. 

Afleuk [Saxpn], 
A flounder. 

A fret. 

A bad omen. 

Tofret^ is to ve^; and as nothing vexes 
a peevifh. fuperflitious perfon, more than 

9 

bad omens ^ hence it is faid that the Scots 

came to call a had smetiy a fret. But D?v 

Percy, in his Gloffary, rather feems to think 

that fret comes from fright. Vide Glofil 

yol. 1. Voce freits. 

4frifn(i^ 
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A friend^ (often made nfe of in Scotland for) 

A relation. 

■». 

Relations are not always friends^ in the 
Englifh fenfe of that word. 

A gavelock [Saxon]. 
An iron crow. 

Gawntree [coTTuptcd from gallentree J. 
Wooden frame for holding cafks. 

Gear [Saxon]. 
Subftance, or furniture. 

A geek ^ gawk^ or gawky. 
A fooliih fellow. 



;:••' > \ 



Glajfes^ (at leaft better) 
Sped:acles. 

A goofe^pen, 
A goofe-quilL 

Greed (a corruption oigreedtnefe'). 

Avarice. 

I 4 AguU- 
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A guiUivine-'pen. 

A black-Lpad pencU, 

• -■'■■• 

Black-kad^ is calkd iilloWj or colkw^ i^ 
Cumberland j and a guiUivine-pen^ is pro-; 

« • • • 

J)ably a corruption of ajine killow pencil. 

• ' . ■ ■ • • ■• ■ ■ 

AJirtb [fretum, Latin]. 

An aeftuary, or arm of the fea. 



« I 



Fleets was the old Saxon word for asf- 
tuary, ^Xidjiunder^ the Cimbric one. Th^ 
Englifh, if they v&tjirth^ fpell \\ frith. 



# • 



F/ww2 [flumen, Latin]. 
Flattery. 

Han/el {ixom handfak). 
New-year's gift, or earneft, 

* - .' . *• 

A good/ire^ or gutcher^ 
A grandfather. 

Sir^ is a corruption of ftre^ fi^^^^y f^^S" 
neur^ fenior; and is a remains of that re- 

fpe^ 



f . 
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fped which was paid to age by the nations 
of antiquity. If the father wa5 called Jire^ 

it was natural to fuppofe that the grand- 
father would be called good/ire^ corrupted 
into gutcber^ from his greater tendernefs 

and indulgence. The northern. Scots alfq 
^ay oye^ iox grand-child. 

A borfe-'couper. 
A horfe-dealer. 



A borfe^byrer. 
A ftable-keeper, 

A borfe-byrerj is properly one that give 
the hyre, and not he who gets it. 

An indwelkr. 

An inhabitant, or inmate. 



s 



Indwellings is alfo Scotch, Dwells and 
dwellers^ are Englifh. 

•••■■■; 
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An inkhorn. 
An inkholder. 

Yet, a Jlver inkborn^ i$ not fo violent a 
catachrefis as ajilver candleftick ; for, in the 

Anglo-Saxon, born fignified a receptacle in 
general, of whatever materials it was com- 
pofed. 

Kindling {from kindle J. 
Coals, live coals, or firing. 

I believe kindlings would be underftood 
in Yorkfhire. 

Knitting. 
Tkpc. 

The lift. . 
The firmament. 

Lifty is alfo ufed for a great load ofanjf 
things or a great quantity of liquor. 



lame. 

Mortar, 



Lime 
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Ume is the material, but mortar is the 
cement when made. 

^iocb [Erie]. 
A lake^ 

JjQchleccheSf 
Leeches. 

Jn Aberdeen, it is faid that leeches are 
cried in the ftreets under the name of Black 
Do£lors^ whelped in a pool. 

The luffi 

The palm of the hand. 

The lug [Saxon]. 
The ear. 

Ameath [Saxon]. 

A mark, a line, or channel 



Midges [Saxon], 



-At 
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At leaft gnats ^ is the more ufual word \x\ 
England. 

A nehy or nib [Saxon]. 
A nofe, or bill of a bird* 

A Nonjurant. 
A Nonjuren 

^he oxtar. 
The armpit, 

A paddock [Saxon or Belgic], 
A frog, or toad. 

The Englifh ufe paddock^ 2l corruption 
of parracliy whence park is derived, for a 
fmall inclofure, particularly where deer are 
kepv* 

Apety or peat [petit, Fr.] 
A favourite. 

Peaty is made ufe of by Shakefpear for 
darling; and hence /^^/ might be derived 

(if 
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(if it IS an old word, which is much 

doubted), a name given by the fair of 
Edinburgh to a favourite beau. 

Pehnies4. 
Pence. 

Alfo halfpennies^ for balfpence4 

A pier (as, Leithpier). 

A key, quay, wharf, or harbour** 

Pith. 
Strength* 

A plagiarifty (in England always) 
A plagiary. 

Pleni/hing [plenus, Latin]^ 
Houfehold furniture* 

A ploy. 

A little fport, or merriment ; a merry meet- 
ings 

A poke p 
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A poke ^ (in England^ generally) 
A bag. 

Polity. 

Civil conftitution, form of government/ 

Notwithftanding Hookers and PownoT^ 
authority, polity is reckoned a Scotch word# 

A pouch. 
A pocket* 

The Prafes (of a meeting)* 
The Chairman. 

A profpeSt glafs^ (better) 
A perfpe£tive. 

Prog \a cant wordy from procitfare, Lat] 
Provifions. 

A quern [Saxon]. 
A handmill. 



Rheumatics. 
Rheumatifm. 



A roup 
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A roup [Bclgic]. 
An audion, or fale. 

The roupy alfo, in Scotland, is boarfcnefs; 
and to roup^ to fell by auBion. 

A rouping wife. 

A female audionecr. 

A rung (corrupted from wrung). 
A ftick, or cudgel. 

Scatb^ or Skaitb [Saxon]. 
Lofs, or damage. 

AJhelty (from Shetland). 
A pony. 

Tbejbgre^ (erroneoufly for) 
The quay. 

Tbejbore^ In England, is tbe coqft of t^e 
Jea^ not the quay of a harbour. 

Shiny [trxo/voc]. 

Packthread. 

AJkipper 
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AJkipper [Saxon]. 

A pilot j of maftef of a vefTel. 

Afih 
A fobl. 

The Scots mt fot^ as the French do iiH 
fot^ not for a tippler^ but a fool. 

Sough [Erie]. 
Whine. 

Spice. ^ 

Peppen 

* » 

Probably pepper was the firft fpice 
known in Scotland, 

A/punk^ oxfponL 
A match; touchwood. 

V Hence fpunky is derived, made ufe of 
by the Scots, ioxgay or lively. 

AJquare. 

A rulen 

A Jaw, 
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AJlanji). 

A furfeit, difrelifh. 

AJiorm. 

A great fall of fnow, or fnowy weather, 

A Jlorm^ in England, is a tempejt^ or 
violent commotion of the elements; a lying 

Jlormy and a great Jiorm on the ground^ are 
phrafes peculiarly Scottilh. A wreath of 

fnow^ for a heap of fnow colle&ed by the 
wind^ ftands in the fame predicament. 

Suet [fuet, Fr.] 
Fat. 

^he thr apple. 
The throat. 

A tod [German.] 
A fox, 

A toll [telonla, Latin.] 
A turnpike, 

K The 
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The turnpike is the gate^ the toll is the 
money paid. In many parts of England, 
at the fame time, turnpikes are called toll^ 
gates. 

A trifle [Saxon]. 
A fair, or market,^ 

A tike [Runic],r 
A dog, or cur. 

Vacance. 
Vacation. 

A vocable • 
A word* 

Waits [guet, Fr.J 
Watch. 

Hence comes th& ^aw-tetm ivayt-^jecj or 
a fee anciently paid for keeping watch and 
ward. 

ffTari 



k.. 
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tVari [Saxoii]* 
Work. 

Watk was the original word^ and is ftill 
ufed in compofition, as in bulwark* 

Wajier (in a Candle) 4 
Thief. 

Wbitfunddp 
Whitfuntide* 

The other great Scotch it\m^ Martih^ 
mas^ the Englifli have corrupted into Mar-- 
tilmas^ or Martkmas* Candlemas^ anci 
Lammas^ have been made ufe of by Eng- 
lifli writers, but are not much known at 
prefeht* Tule^ corrupted from vigiU^, waer 
of old the name which Cbrijlmai had ill 
Scotland; and in Wales^ Wiliay^ which 
originally fignified holidays in genetaf^ was 
iifterwards confined to Chrifimas^ Shtoiic 
Tuefday^ is called Fqftens ien by the Scots^ 
properly, fafting even^ the fucceeding day 

K 2 being 
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being Alh Wednefday, the firft of the Lent 
faft. 

Wite [Saxon]. 
Blame. 

Tate [Saxon], a provincial word io Englan<L 
Gate. 



PARTICLES, 

Above (as, who lives above you). 
Over. 

Albeit (Old EngUfli). 
Although* 

Allenarly [from alone^ or alien, Dutch}^ 
Solely, only* 

Altogether^ (erroneoufly for) 
la all. 



Exi 
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Ex. " Of money and moveables I lojiy 
"*' altogether (in all), about ffty pounds?^ 
jiltogether^ is completely^ without exception. 

Almojl never. 
Seldom or never* 

Anent [Saxon],. 

Concerning, or with regard to* 

As^ (erroneouily for) 
Than, 

Ex. " More as that^ I would -at all times 
^* rather chufe to buy asfell^ 

Attour [alentour, Fr»] 
Beiide, over and above. 

Aye [Saxon]. 
Always. 

Below^ (erroncoufly for) 
Under, 

K 3 Ex. 
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Ex. " Below (under) the table. Alfo, 
^ be wore bis armour below bis clotbesy and 
*^ bid bis goods below ground^^ Below ne- 
ver fignifies beneatby fo as to be covered or 
hidden^ 

Ben (corrupted from be in)^ 
In, or into. 

But (a corruption o£ be out). 
Without, 

But and ben^ is tbe outer and inner room^ 
In low farm-houfes of two rooms, thei 
outer room is called tbe buty and the inner 
one tbe ben^ Dr. Percy (Reli^ues of An-p 
cient Poetry) derives but^ from the Dutch 
buy ten; and ben^ from the Dutch binnen^ 
GlofT. to Vol. III. The reader will fee 
fome curious obfervations upon but^ and 
other conjun^ionsjj in Horn's Letter ta 
Dunning, printed anno 1778, particularly 

p. 39^ a^4 53;. 

Elk 
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Eii [Belgic], 
Alfo. 

El/e.^ (as^ / have done it clfc^ for) 
Already. 

Evenly^ 
Even. 

Ever 0, or ^tr <u 
Any. 

£x. ** Saw you €^er a thing £ke k^ 

Heigh. 
Seye 

The Englifli fpell it heigh (but without 

pronouncing it as the Scots do)j^ in the 19* 
^erjedion heigh-ho ^ 

Hout (from (mt)» 
Fye. 

HowfooTiy (improperly for) 
As foon as. 

K4 iE& 
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Ex, " How foon (as foon as) / go bome:^ 
I will fend it^'* 

Ilk [Saxon]. 
Each, every* 

Ex. " Ilk ane (every one) of you Jhoiild 
** have been there T It alfo lignifies the 
fame, for " Martin of that iW would de- 
note a gentleman, whofe furname is the 
fame with the pame or title of his eftat?* 

Juflfo [asjuftement, Fr.] 
True ; it is fo, 

Langfyne. 

Long fmce, or long ago. 

iVb, (fometimes ufed for) 
Not. 

As, no drop^ for not a drop j no pojtblcy 
for not poffible^ , . " 
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No more. 

No farther, only, 

Ex. " How often has he been married f 
No more than (only) once. How far does 
he go with you ? No more (farther) than 
Edinburgh r Mr. Hume, and other 
Scotch writers, are alfo apt to ufe no more^ 
for any more. Ex. " Ariojto^ ^^Jfo^ Ga^ 
" lileoy no more than (any more than) Ra^ 
" phaely were nqt born in re^uhlics^^ 



4C 



Notfofoon. 
Not yet. 

Wherever not yet can be ufed, notfofoon 
ought to be avoided. 

Overly. 

Carelefsly, fuperficially, 

Prejintly. 

Now, or at prefent, 

Ex, 
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Ex. " / do not know where be is pre-^ 
Jcntly:' 

SUdderly (corrupted irom Jlid£ ) . 
Slippery. 

Slippy [a provincial word]. 
Slippery. 

Sofoon as. 
As foon as. 

Ex. " He def cried Edinburgh^ fo foon (a$ 
foon) as he came to Leith^ Sofoon as^ 
fays Dr. Prieftley, certainly does not read 
fo well as, as foon as^ particularly in the 
^liddle of a fentence. This is a fault which 
Mr. Hume is very apt to fall into. Ex. 
*' Religious %eal made them Jly to their 
^^ Jlandards^ fo foon as the trumpet was 
^^ founded by their fpiritual and temporal 
^' leaders:' 



Such. 
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Such' 
So. 

Ex. « Such ajuft title, ior/ojuff a titUr 

\ 

Through^ 
Acrofs, 

'Ex, ** To "fvali through (acrofs) ib( 

room. 

Timoujly (from timcousj^ 
Timely, early, 

Tofore [Saxon], 
Before. 

Toply. 
Finely, 

Tout (a8, tout man). 
Pftiaw, 



In Shakefpear it is fpelt tut^ 



Whenever^, 
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Whenever. 
As foon as. 

Yon J or yond [Saxon}. 
That. 

Yon and yond^ are two old Englifh ad- 
Terbs and adjectives, on the brink of being 
exploded ; and perhaps yonder^ will foon 
ihare the fame fate. 



I fliall conclude this Gloflary with the 
following lines of Horace, as written in 

the original, and as tranflated by Dr. Fran- 
cis, who has given us the laft, and beft 
verfion of that excellent Poet. 

* * Mortal! a fa5la pertbunt : 
*' Ne dum fermonum Jiet honwy et gratia vivax^ 
*f Multa renafcentury qua jam ceciderey cadentqucy 
** ^a nuncfunt in honor e vocabula^ ft volet ufm^ 
** ^em penh arbitrium ejfy et juh f^ norma loquendi*^^ 

De Arte Poet. verf. 68. 

" All 
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^ All thefe muft perifh ; and fliall words prefume^ 
** To hold their honours, and immortal bloom ? 
** Many fhall rife, that now forgotten lie, 
•* Others, in prefent credit, foon fliall die ; 
" If cuftom will, whofe arbitrary fway. 

Words, and the forms of language, muft obey,*? 



u 



CHAP. 
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CHAP, III. 

Mifcellaneous words and phrafes* 

"IT 7 HEN the union^ the conftant in- 
^^ tercourfe, and the frequent inter- 
inarriages between the Scots and Englifh 
are confidered, it would be natural to fup* 
pofe that the dialeds they fpeak fhould 
nearly I'efemble each other j fo far at leaft 
as regards entertainments, amufements^ 
clothes, furniture^ and other mifcellaneouai 
articles, the common fubjeds of convcr* 
fation. But the words and phrafes made 
ufe of by the two nations, differ in thefe, 
as well as in other things ; and the odioua 
diftindion, as Sheridan calls it, remains 
equally confpicuous, at the table, in the 
pulpit, and at the bar : A diftindion, which 
is far from being of advantage to fuch 

Scotchmen 
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Scotchmen as either refide in, or occafion- 
ally vifit the capital. It is, indeed, afto- 
nifhing how uncouth, and often how unin- 
telligible, Scotch words and phrafes are to 
an inhabitant of London^ and how much it 
expofes fuch as make ufe of them, to the 
derifion of thofe with whom they happen 
to have any communication or intercourfe : 
It is therefore hoped that the following lift^ 
comprehending the moil conimon and ma- 
terial differences, will not be unacceptable. 



ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Scotch. To cover the table^ 
Engli/h. To lay the cloth* 

The Englifb here agree with the French 
idiom, of " mette% la nappe.^'' 



To dijh dinner. 

To lerve, or bring up dinner.r 
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To dijh dinner^ may be faid to the cook ; 
but toferve^ or bring up dinner^ to the but- 
ler or footman. 

To take the air off any things (better) 
To take the chill off any thing. 

To make afallad. 
To drefs a fallad. 

The Scotch phrafe probably means, to 
make a fallad Jit for eating. 

To take out aglafs of wine. 
To take off a glafs of wine. 

To take offj is the proper word for to 
fwallow. 

Toferve the tea-things^ (better) 
To hand about the tea-things. 

To f II the kettle. 
To fill the teapot. 

The kettle is emptied, and not filled* 
6 To 
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To be appetifed. 
To be hungry, 

Appetife is a word peculiarly Scottifh. 

To have a goodjtomacb. 
To have a good appetite. 

This may be cited as one inftance, among 
many others, of the refinement of the Eng- 
lifh language ; iot appetite^ is furely a more 
polite and delicate word xhzxijlomacb^ which 
was formerly made ufe of by many Eng- 
lifh authors, and is flill fometimes ufed, 
though not in genteel company, 

I have had twofervices of broth. 
I have had two plates of broth* 

The Englifli fay a plate of broth^ as, a 
glafs of wine. Afervicey for a plate of any 
things is never made ufe of. 

A fad dinner. 

A hearty dinner. 

L Sad 
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Sad is here made ufe of, not for a bad 
or difmal, but for a hearty and fubjlantial 
dinner. In fome provincial dialeds, at the 
fame time, fad is ufed for heavy. 

An ajfef [affiette, Fn] 
A fmall difh, or plate. 

The head and foot of a table. 
The top and bottom of a table. 

The foot of a tabky is properly what if 
ftands on. 

Old breads 
Stale bread.r 



Old bread would probably be mufty.. 

Sowens^ (an old Englifh word for) 
Oatmeal flummery, 

Brochan [Erfe]. 
Gruel, or water-grueL 



Kail 
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Kail (a corruption of coif J. 
Greens, or cabbage. 

Coky is a general word for herbs; and 
as many herbs were put into the Scotch 
kinds of broth, hence kail^ corrupted from 
cole^ came to fignify broth. 

Flejh, 
Meat* 

In the old Englifh diale<3:, meat lignified 
food in general. John, xxi. 5. But in 

modern Englifh, it denotes Jlejh meat^ or 
Jlejh Jit to eat. Meat is furely a more deli-^ 

cate word to ufe than Jlejh ^ particularly at 

table. 

Ajigot of mutton [gigot, Fr*] 
A leg of mutton. 

VeaVs bead and feet [veel, Old Fr* noW 
veau]. 

Calve's head and feet. 

L 2 Veal 
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Vealy is the flefli of the animal kiiled 
for the table J and the Scots ufe that word 
as the French do veau^ copying that fafh- 
ionable nation in idioms, which they are 
obliged to make ufe of, from the poverty 
of their language. 

AJliver of beef (old Englifh, for) 
A flice of beef. 

Hardjijb* 
Saltfifh. 

The Scots judge by the touch, the Eng- 
lifh by the tafle. 

Rauns^ or roans [Daniffi]. 
Roes» 

Prawns. 
Shrimps. 

There are few, if any, prawns in Scot* 

land } but the Scots ^ve that name to what 

in England are QaXLt^Jhrimps. 

Q Partans. 
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Grabs. 

Toes of crabs and lobjiers. 
Claws of crabs and lobfters^ 

Gravy. 
Saucer ; 

The Scots do not always attend to the 
diftindiion between ^^r^ and gravy. Gravy 
is the natural juice of the meat, fauce is 
made by art, as anchovy y or lobjier fauce ^ 
Sffr. The Englifli, at the fame time, give 
the name of gravy ^ to the artificial liquid 
made for fowls^ 

. Game. 
Wild fowl 

Game includes hares, partridges, and the 
like ; for the prefervation of which fo many 
laws have been vainly enaded. Teal, 
wild ducks, and the like, have monopolized 

L X the 
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the name of wild fowl. Some arbitrary 
diftindtions have been eftabliflied in num^ 
bering gamey fjh^ and wild fowl^ not 
always attended to by the Scots. Thus, 
the Englifli always fay, a couple (not pair, 
according to the Scottifh idiom) oifowls^ 
ducks ^ l^c. ; a brace of carp, tench, par- 
tridges, woodcocks, &c.; a pair of foals, 
^nd a leafli^ for three partridges^ woodcocks^ 

&c. 

^ couple of bens. 
A couple of fowls, 

Fried chickens^ (properly) 
Friars chickens, 

A difh invented by that luxurious body 
of men, 

Bun^ (an old word for) 
Plumcake, or twelfthcake. 

Wbigs% 
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Cheliea hun^ 

Sweetys^ confeStions. 
Sweetmeats, confectionary* 

Carvys. 

Carroways. 

Both nations write this word as they pro- 
ijounce it. 

jHow much the pound of tea^ tffc. 
|Iow much a pound of tea^ &c. 

The pound, only refers to one particular 
pound. The article ^7, ftands for a/tyj or 
every. " We have gained five fliillings the 
^* piece^" fpr ^' a piece^" is alfo exceptionable* 

Qonfedioners cakes^ 

Bifcuitj is properly bread baked hard for 
|qng voyages, frpm bisy twice^ and cuit^ 
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iaied. But in Scotland, it is alfo made 
ufe of for confe£lioners cakes ^ in imitation 
of the French word hijcuit. 

Skonns. 

Thin cakes of flour^ 

Bannocks [Erfe]. 
Cakes. 

Spice. 
Pepper. 

The Scots vStfpice^ (the general word) 
for pepper^ as if there was no other Jpfce 
h\A pepper^ 

Scotch collops. 
Scotched cpUops* 

Scotched collops is not a difli invented by 
the Scots, or peculiar to Scotland, but de- 
rived from the old Englifh verb, to fcotch^ 

pr cut. A baggefsy i^ another difh not, in 

' •• ' ■ . 

former 
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former times, belonging exclufively to Scot- 
land, but derived from the Englifli verb, 
to haggle^ i. e. to cbop^ or cut\ from the 
meat being chopt fmall, of which the difh 
1$ made. 

Barm^ (an old Englifh word, for) 
Yeft, or yeaft. 

In the fouthern parts of England, yejl 
\% called rifing. 

Strong ale J (ufually in England called) 
Ale. 

Wbi/ky. 

yfcjuebaugh, aquavitae. 

Wbi/ky is a corruption of ufque ( water) ^ 
the two firft fyllablcs of ufquebaugb. 

Sweet butter. 
frefh butter. 

The 
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The Scots aiib ixy powderedy iox/alt hutm 
fer; a irumh of buffer y for a Uttlt bit ^ 
Imtter; a hcbhuck (an £rfe word)^ for a 
fbeeje ; and crudy butter ^ for curds and but-^ 
ter. Crudy butter is a kind of cheefc, only 
made by the Scots, whofe curds being ge* 
nerally of a poorer quality than the Engt^ 
|ilh, they mix it with butter to enrigh it. 

Reanij (ftill ufed in Lancaihire, as well as^ 

in fome parts of Scotland, for) 
Cream. 



^hefdlowing is a Jiate of the drfferenee ^Cm 
tween the Scotch and Englijh liquid niea^ 
fires. 

A Scotch mutcbkin^ makes 
An Englifh pint. 

A chopin. 

A quarts 

A pint. 
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ApinU 
Two quarts, 

A quart. 
A gallon* 

Chopin^ is derived from the French cbo^ 
pine. It is a meafure now confined to 
Scotland, though formerly known in Eng- 
land. Stoops (lands in (he fame predicaif 
jnent. 



The following Tables will explain the 
difference between the jScotch and EngUih 
meafures regarding grain and land; 



TABLE 
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TABLE II. 

For reducing the Price of the Englifh Qiiar.ter to the 

Scotch Boll. 
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In England^ all Grain is bought and fold by the Quarter : In Scot* 
land by the fioll. The Scotch Boll varies in its Meafure according to 
;he different Grtins ; the Boll of Barley and Oats being confidered 
) .r?er '^han the BoU of Wheat or Peafe. 
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GAMES and AMUSEMENTS. 

Scotch* j^ Trump [trompe^ Fr.] 
Englijb. A Jew-harp. 

A fiddle i 
A violin. 

Fiddler^ is only s^Ged, in England^ to 
the lowefl: of the mufical tribe ; zvl^ fiddle^ 
to the inftruments they play upon* 

Bams [le jeu des dames, Fr.] 
Draughts. 

A pirn (for angling)* 
A wheel, 

To breed a dog^ (better) 
To break a dog. 

To ride a borfehack^ (better) 
To ride on horfeback. 

7 The 
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The diftindion is, to ride a horfe^ bUt 
to ride on borfeback. 

Spaudy maul. 
Spadille, manille* 

The Scots and Englifh often ufe difFeroit 
words and phrafes at the card-table ; as, to 
trumpb (corrupted from triumph )y for to 
trump a card. Eirft ^n band^ for eldeft 
hand. To play with liberty ^ for to play 
with leave. Six cards ^ iox Jix tricks ^ &c* 

Blind Harry. 
Blindman's buff. 

Ball. 
Fives* 

Afpring. 

A tune on any mufical inftrument* 



:sm 
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CLOTHES, DRESS, &c. 

ITofet any thing. 

To become any thing well. 

/// does it fet you^ alio, for /// does it be- 
come you to dofucb a thing. 

To be trig (corrupted from tricked up). 
To be neat. 

To clean Jboes. 

To wipe, or black (hoes. 

A barber y (fometimes for) ^ 

A hairdrefler. 

A /watch {fromjwathj. 

A pattern, or piece for a fample. 

j4 wrought waijlcoat^ gown^ l^c. 
A worked waiftcoat^ &c. 

A fewed gown^ Sffr. 
A worked gown, &c» 

M The 
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The diftindtion is, to few with a needle ^ 

but to work in the tambour. 

« 

A bandfome coai. 

A handfome fuit of clothes* 

The necky or neckpiece of a coatm 
The cape, or collar of a Coat* 

Riding clothes. 
Riding habit. 

A big-coat. 

A great-coat, or furtotft* 

A cloth-brufh . 
A clothes-brufh. 

A cloth'brufhy would properly be one 
made oi cloth. 

A towel. 
A napkin. 

Towels are lifed in a chamber j napkin^ 

as tea^napkinsy at table. 

A naph- 
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A napkin. 

A handkerchief. 

Napkin^ for handkerchiefs is ufed by 
Shakefpear (Othello, Ad III. Scene 7), 

and is ftill current in the North of England, 

> .• 

particularly about Sheffield. Vide Warner's 
Letter to Garrick, p; ^^. 

Afervite [ferviette, Fr.] 
A table napkin. 

Afervice of linen [French]. 
A complete fet of linen. 

Napery [naperia, Italian]. 
Table linen. 

Mittens [mitaines, Fr.] 
Woollen gloves. 

Mittens s in England, at prefent, are un- 
derftood to be gloves without fingers ^ 

M 2^ Stripped 
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Stripped Jiockings. 
Ribbed ftockings. 

Stripped Jiockings would properly be va- 
riegated with lines of different colours. 

Tartan [perhaps from tarote, Fr.] 
Highland plaid. 

Aphiliheg [Erfe]. 

A fhort, or little petticoat. 

Adurk [Erfe]. 

A dagger, or poniard. 



TOWNS. 

A wind. 
A lane. 

Edinburgh and Stirling, two of the prin- 
cipal towns in Scotland," are lituated on 
hills, with one wide ftreet, and many nar- 
row 
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row lanes, leading from thence down the 
fides of the hills j which lanes, from their 
being generally winding, and not ftraight, 
are called winds. 

A chfs. 

A court, fquare, or alley. 

Ex, T^be Parliament Clofs at Edinburgh^ 
which is properly a fquare, and is now be- 
gun to be called fo* The name of clofs^ is 
improperly given to any place which is not 

» 

almoft altogether fhut up, which Ediu-* 
Ijurgh alleys feldom are. 

Upjireets. 

Up a ftreet, or the ftreet.. 

The head or foot q^ ajlreet. 
The top or bottom of a ftreet* 

The right or leftftde of ajlreet. 

The right or left-hand fide of a ftreet* 

M J AJlreet 
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A Jlreet has iiO right or left ftde of its 
own^ but as it refers to the right or left-- 
band of any particular perfon. 

Number firjl^ fecondy thirds fourth^ i^c. of 
afreet. 

Number one, two^ three, four, &c. of a 
ftreet. 

In London the houfes are in general 
numbered ; and it is not number frfl^ but 

number one^ that a perfon fliould inquire 

. ■ - 

after. 

A college. 
An univerflty. 

Ex. Oxford college^ for the Univerftty of 
Oxford. An Univerftty conlifts of many 
colleges. 



The other fide of the freet. 
The other fide of the way. 



The 
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The Jireet^ is only that part of the way 
which is allotted for carriages. The term 
way^ includes alfo the pavements for foot- 
paffengers on both fides of the ftreet. 

Platn-^Jlones. 
Pavement. 

Ex. A plain-Jlone clofs^ for a paved alley. 



HOUSES. 

Ti^ofet a houfe. 
To let a houfe. 

The Scots alfo fay,^ tofet afarm^ garden^ 



To hdge in a houfe. 

To dwell, or live in a houfe. 



Tojlay in a houfe. 
To refide in a houfe. 



M 4 
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To red up a room. 

To put a room in order. 

Ked is probably derived either from red-- 
dere^ Latin, to rejiore^ from its being re- 
ftored to its former order ; or from the verb 

to rid^ becaufe it muft be rid or freed from 
unneceflkry incumbrances. 

A well-aired houfe. 

A houfe in an airy fituation. 

A welUaired houfe ^ is properly one free 
from damps within, and not a houfe in a 
high and airy fituation, and confequently 
enjoying good air without, which is ^he 
meaning of the Scottiih idiom. 

A houfe within itfelf (better) 
A houfe by itfelf, 

Afclated houfe. 
A flated houfe. 

The 
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The ScQt$ fpell and pronounce Jlate^ 
f elate y nearer the original French word 
ejelate^ a ttle^ than the Englifh edition of 
it. 

A turnpike-Jlair [perhaps from tourniquet, 

French]. 
A well, or winding ftaircafe. 

Turnpike-Jiairsj fays Mr. Arnot, are built 
in a Ipiral form ; feale-Jlairs^ have ftraight 
flights of fteps. Hiftory of Edinburgh, 
p. 24G. 

A tranfe [tranfitus, Latin]. 
A paffage from a ftaircafe. 

Flre-rooms. 

Rooms with a fire-place. 

A hunker. 

A window-feat. 



A chtmney-ptece^ (more elegantly) 
A mantle-piece. 



57j 



oe 



. 1« • 
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Tbejaum of a dogr [ jambe, Fn] 
The fide-poft. 

I'he roof of a room* 
The cieling. 

Boxing. 
Wainfcotting. 

A cbange-houfe. 
An ale-houfe. 

A public^houfe. 

An inn, a tavern, or hoteL 

In England, puhlic-boufes are kept by? 
the inferior, and not better, kind of pub- 
licans. 

Afmithy^ (an old Englifh word for) 
A fmith's houfe. 

A ducat (corrupted from dovecot). 
A pigeon-houfe, 

A reeky 
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A reeky houfe. 
A fmoky houfe. 

Reck is an old Englifh word iotfmoke. 



F tr R N I T U R E, &c- 

A kitchen. 

» 

A tea-urn, or vafe. 

It is improper to give one word (kitchen) 
two meanings, when there are other words 
fhat exprefs one of the fenfes equally well, 

and are confined to that alone. 

' . *. » 

A tray. 

A waiter, or tea-board. 

Trays are made of common wood, and 

are calculated to carry viduals, &c. JT^/- 

ters and tea-boards are either made of ja- 

paned ware, or of the fineft kinds of wood, 

pr fometimes of filver. 

The 
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Tie plate. 
Thediflu 

Fkfi^s are only for eating out o£ 

A deep plate ^ 
/^ foup-plate, 

AJlap'bafon. 
A flop-bafon. • 

A fugar-howL 
A fogar-difb, 

A bowl. 
Abafon, orbafin. 

Bowls never hold lefs than a Scotch 
mutchkin, or Englifh pint. Bafons zx^ 
fmaller bowls. 

A brander [Runic]. 
A gridiron, or grateiron. 

The Scots alfo fay to brander^ for to broth 

meat. 

A befom. 
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Ahefom [Saxon]. 
A fmall brufli. 

Befom may be found in Ifaiah, xiv. 11. 
and in Bacon. 

A chimney. 
Aftove, or grate# 

The chimney^ is properly the whole fire- 
place. The Jlove or grate ^ that part of it 
in which the fire is contained. 

A grate. 
A ftovc. 

Nothing are called grates in England 
but fixed ones, fuch as the laundry and 
kitchen grates^ 

AJhake^down. 

Bed-k:lothes fpread upon the floor. 

A bowjler (corrupted firom) 

Bolfter- 

A cod 
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A cod [Saxon]. 
A pillow. 

Pincod 18 alfo fometimes ufcd for pln^ 
eufl)ion. 

Agullyi 

A large houfehold knife; 

AJhort light. 
A flat candleftick* 



AGRICULTURE, and the CX)UNTRY. 

A laird. 

A fquire, or lord of a manor. 

Laird and lord were originally the fame^ 
In the Border Laws, publifhed by the 
Bifliop of Carlifle^ the Earl of Northum- 
berland and the Lord of Galloway 
are both called lairds. Vide Ruddiman's 
6 Gloflary, 
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(jloflaiy, to Bifliop Douglas's Virgil, voce 
lard. Both wbrds are properly derived 
from the Saxon j but Miflbn, in his Tra- 
vels, Vol. ii. p. 375. pretends that they 
came from the Hetrufcan language, in 
.which lars^ or lartes^ fignified a lord or 
prince. Hence he fays the Lartes Talum*^ 
nius^ mentioned by Livy, ought to be 
tranflated Lord Talumnius. A proof, among 
many others, to what length etymologiftfi 
Ivill go. 

But the real origin of lord^ is given us 
by that valuable Englifh antiquarian Ri- 
chard Verftegan ; who informs us, that lord 
was originally written laford; and as laf, 
from whence loaf is derived, lignified bread^ 
fo laford^ was properly an aff order of bread ^ 
or a bread-giver. An honourable appella- 
tion in thofe days of unbounded holpi- 
tality. 

Lady^ 
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Lady^ alfo, was originally written leafdiafi^ 
afterwards lafdian^ ^^fdy^ and ultimately lady^ 
tvrhich, in the Saxon, fignified hredd-ferver^ 
that iSy the per/on who dtjirihuted^ or portioned 
out the food among theguejls. And hence, fay^ 
Verftegan, arofe the ancient cuftom ^i the 
lady of the houfe carving the meat, and ferv- 
ing the guefts at table, which, in other coun**- 
tries, is altogether ftfatige and unufual. 

Our antiquarian adds a compliment to 
the lafords and leafdians of his time, which 
it is hoped their jpofterity will endeavour, 
like them, to merit. " The nobility of this 
" ifland (he fays) are really intitled to the 
*' Saxon names by which they are diftinguilh- 
^' ed, having always fliown themfelves fupe- 
" rior to thofe on the continent, in hofpitality 
** to ftrangers, and liberality to the poon'* • . 

It ought alfo to be obferved, that it was 
formerly a cuftom in Scotland to call the 

7 wife 
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"wift of a laird a ladjy by the name of his 
eilate; and .the eldeft fon of a peer, where 
there was no fecond title in the family, by 
the name of, the majler cffucb a thing. 
But both thofe cuftoms are now exploded. 

An beritor^ (abbreviated from inheritor) 
A proprietor. 

A tackfrnan. 

A leafeholder, tenant, or farmer. 

The Scots pronounce the word taie^ tatt^ 
hence they call a farm a tack^ and a great 
farmer, a tack/man. 

A cotter y or fub-tenunt^ 
A cottager. 

Cottier may be found in old Englifh 
Didionaries, but cottager ?it prefent is only 
made ufe of. 

Agricoe [Belgic]. 
An overfe^r, or bailiff. 

N . Grieve 
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Grieve is derived from grave^ which, in 
the Belgic, fignifies prafeEtus ; hence comes 
the Crerman words landgrave^ and mar-^ 
grave. 

A carter^ (more commonly) 
A cat man* 

Some make this diftindion, carters in the 
country, but carmen in London. 

m 

A dey. 

A dairy-maid* 

Dey^ is an old Englifh word £br milk 
(vide Johnfon's Didionary, voce dairy J ^ 
and a dey^ perhaps, might fignify a dairy- 
maid; but the only deys at prefent heard of 
in England, are thofe of Tunis and Al- 
giers. 

A herd. ^ 

A fhepherd, a cowherd. 

In 
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In Scotland, and anciently in England, 
a herd was a keeper of cattle ; but now it is 
made ufe of by the Englifli, only for the 
Jlock be keeps. Nay, Allan Ramfay calls the 
hero of his Paftoral, the Gentle (that is, not 
the meek, but the high-born) Shepherd^ 
thinking herdy too vulgar an expreffion. 

AJhearer of corn. 
A reaper. 

7o Jhear corn^ is alfo im][)ropcrly made 
ufe of in the north of England, as well as 
in Scotland, for to reap corn. Shenringy 
can only be done with fhears, or fciffars, 
whereas corn is cut down, or r^^^^^Z, by the 
hook, the fickle, or the fcythe. 

A hooky (better) 

A fickle, or reaping-hook. 

yb kirn butter. 
To churn butter, 

N a ' Kyy 
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Ky^ or kine [Belgic]. 
Cows* 

From ky^ the Scots have alfo formed quey^ 
and queyock. 

Aflot^ oxjioat [Saxon]. 
A young bullock. 

AJlirk (inLancafhire,^wr^J» 
Afteer, or heifer. 



I. 



A gaut (as, a mill gaut). 
A hog, a fow. 

A hog. 

A young fhecp. 

Even in Yorkfhirfe, and Northampton- 
fhire, ajheep of a year old is called a bogk 

A grice (an old Englifh word for) 
A little pig. 

A croft [Saxon]. 
A fmall farm. 

la 
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In England, a crofi only means a Jmall 
pqjlure^ near a cottage. 

A labouring^ 
A farm. 

» 

To labour well^ they alfo ufe in Scotland, 
for to farm well. 

A maltng^ 

A little farm, or landed property, 

Maling comes from mail^ in confequence 
of rents being originally paid in mails or bags; 
mails and duties^ alfo, a common phrafe in 
Scotland for rents ^ is derived, as is generally 
imagined, from maille^ a bag^ ind du^ the 
participle of devoir, Biftiop Fleetwood, at 
the fame time, aflSrms (Pref. to Chron. Prec), 
that mads was an old Englifli word for 
halfpence. It appears, from the fame learn- 
ed writer (p. 50, 5i,), that the Scotch 
mode of diyiding a farm into fo many 

N 3 tenny^ 
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pennylands^ halfpenny lands ^ and farthings 
lands J wa.s formerly known in England; nor 
was a penny fo defpicable a rent for a little 
fpace of ground, at a time when ont penny ^ 
as the bifhop informs us, would purchafe a 
ram, and twelve pence an ox, p. 43. 

A mains. 

Lands near a manfion-houfe. 

Mainsy is cither a contradion of i3^t 
mainsj or derived from maneo^ in tl^e fame 
manner as /w^;^/^ and manor. 

Ajlocking. 

A flock for a farm. 

Good wintering. 

Good Winter's provifion, 

Provifton for cattle y in the Winter fea-? 
fon, being feldom in great plenty or abund-' 
ance in Scotland, whilft the Scots were in- 
different farmers, it occafioned the forma- 
tion 
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tion of a particular word (wmtering) to 
cxprefs its fcarcity or abundance. 

Fodder is plenty • 

Fodder is plentiful, or abundant* 

There is no fuch adjective ^& plenty. 

Fogage [fogagium, Low Latin]. 
Aftermath, or aftergrafs. 

Fogage^ is properly the grafs that has 

^ _ 

grown after the hay has been made. In 
fome counties in England it is called er/h^ 
or eddijb; and in Suffex gratton. The 
Englifh, at the fame time, fay ajog^ for a 
grafs lamb. 

AJlool of corn (old Englifli, for) 
A fliock of corn. 

Farm. 

Rent in grain. 

Feormey the Saxon primitive word, whenc? 
farm is derived, fignificd food^ or provi* 

N 4 lion. 
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fan. Black. Com. Vol. ii. p. 318. And 
as rents in Scotland were originally paid in 
kind^ and from arable grounds, confe- 
quently ingrain; hence rent paid in grain ^ 
came tp be called Jarm ; and in thofe pri- 
mitive days of hofpitality, were all made 
ufe of zsjeormej or provijions for the ftifle^ 
nance of the proprietor s family. 

A g^ajfum. 
A finet 

Rents, in Scotland, were at firft paid for 
the arable lands only ; but when grafs be- 
came more valuable in that country, the 
landlord would naturally infift upon fome 
confideration for the ground in grafs. The 
Scotch farmers were fonder of fines, which 
they imagined was only a temporary bur- 
then, than a perpetual increafe^ of rent, and 
they were often more cojxvenicnt for th^ 

roafter. 
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mafter. Fines were therefore paid for the 
grafs grounds^ and hence came to be called 
graffums. 

Bear^ or hig. 

Barley of inferior quality. 

ViElual. 

Grain, and fbnietimes oatmeal* 

Corn. 
Oats. 

The Scots alfo fay, " the wind and 
" rain have lodged (laid flat) my corm^ 
Whereas corns are only the hard and p4|^ 
ful excfcfcences on the toes, ** Corn the 
^' jborfe,^ alfo, for give the horfe a feed of 
cats^ or corn^ is not unufuaU 

Draff [Belgic]. 
Grains of malt. 

JJnt 
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Lint [linteum^ Latin], generally, in Eng*^ 

land, called 
FIax» 

Briar [Saxon]. 
Young fhoots of corn* 

Abee^sfcape [Paniftx]* 
A bee-hive* 

Scape^ or fcaupc^ is ufed for a clu/Ier^ 
quantity^ or bed of any thing ; as a fcaupCy 
for a bed of ojflers^ mufclesy &c. &c» 
Sceppe^ alfo, according to Bifhop Fleetwood, 
Chrom Prec. p» 77. was an old Eagliih 
rd for bu/beL 



A byre [Erie]. 
A cow-houfe. 

Beftial (from beq/i). 
Cattle. 

Bejlial is ufed in England as an adjedive, 

but not as a fubilantive. 

A bow 
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A how [Erfe]. 

A dairy, or herd of catde. 

A how is dfo made ufe of for a fold^ 
contra£ted from hougbt^ and perhaps de- 
rived from the French boucber^ to Jb^t up^ 
or inclofe. 

A hothie (from hootbj^ 
A little cottage. 

A gtrnd. 
A granary. 

A corf-botife (from coffer J^ 
A ftore-houfe, 

Aharn-yard^ (bettet) 
A farm-yard. 

AJione dike^ (in England, always) 
A ftojie wall. 

Bike^ according to Skinner, comes from 
dig^ and confequently dikcs^ like thofe of 

9 HolUndy 
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HoUand, are made of earth, and never of 
ftone. Properly we may dig a dike, but 
we muft build a walU 

AJlapin a dike. 
A gap in a wall. 

Apailing [palus, Latin]^ ufed erroneoufly for 
A palifade, or palifado. 

Failing is ftill ufed in England, for any 
common wooden fence. 

Leys, [Saxon]. 
Untilled ground ; 

Or, ground formerly tilled^ now in paf- 
ture. 

Afur^ or fure [Saxon]* 
A furrow. 

Ex# A light fur i for a Jhallow furrow. 

5 A yoking. 
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A yoking. 

A day's ploughing. 

Faugb [fauve, Fr.] 
Fallow. 

A rig [Saxon]. 
A ridge. 

Cbingle^ (a word ufed in Suffex alfo, for) 
Gravel. 

Feal \ivova fewel ) . 
Turf. 

Muck [Belgic]. 
Dung, or manure. 

Muck is a word now growing obt of ufc, 
even in the remoteft parts of England. 

A rnidding [Saxon]. 
A dunghill. 

Midding^ fays Bifhop Gibfon (Notes on 
the Pol. Mid.), is derived from inyke^ Saxon, 
for dung^ and dingy which fignified a heap. 

Gooding 
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Gooding for the land^ 
Manure^ 

^ kail^tade. 
A cabbage-lea£ 

Kail is derived from cole^ a general name 
for all forts' of cabbage ; and blade ^ from the 
French, ^f^, or ble^ 

A docking. 
A dock* 

Whins^ (from the Welfh)* 
Furze* 

FurzCy at leaft, is more common in Eng- 
land* 

A Saugh [falix, Latin]* 
A willow. 

Abirk [Saxon]« 
A birch. 

From 
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t^rom Birk^ Berkfhire is laid to have 
taken Ita name. . 

r 

Berry^ (more commoaly) 
Currant. 

• * 

Alfo blackberries^ for black currants. Blaci* 
berriesy in England, are a fpecies of brani^ 
ble. 

Gins J or quens. 
Blackaroons, Blackcherries* 

A notion prevails in the North, that the 
blackcberry was originally brought from 
Guines in France, and hence its name in 
Scotland originates. 

Scrogs [Saxon]. 
Shrubs, or thorns. 

Policy. 

Grounds, or pleafure-grounds. 

This 
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This fenfe of the word policy^ is probably 
taken from the French verb policar^ to or^ 
der ; as pkafure-grounds are kept in better 
order than other fields. 

AJbead. 
A field. 

Apark. 

An inclofure. 

A parky in England, is property a large 
piece of ground inclofed for deer ; whereas, 
in Scotland, it is applied to every fpccies of 
inclofure. 

A pretty lying Jield. 

A field with a beautiful flope or declivity^ 

A crag^ or craig [Saxon]. 
A rock. 

Mr. Ray fuppofes craig to be a Britifh 

word. 

A brat 
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:Ab'rae [Erie]: 
A bank: 

Ejt. AJlay hrae^ for ajlcep hank. Brae 
is alfo tifed in a moire extenfive fenfe^ fig- 
hifyirig a large fextent of hilly country, aft 
ibe braes qf Mar^ and the braes ofAtboL 

Tbejboulder of a biff. 
The ridge of a hill. 

A glen i^ ox glyn [Erfe]; 
A dalcj or narrow valleyi 

AJiratb [Erfe]. 
A broad vallfey* 

Abaugb [Saxon]. 

A fmall meadow in a valleJTi 

A know^ or knoll^ (old Englifh, iox\ 
A little hill. 

-^5/^i§ [Sakon]. 

A narrow pafs between two hills. 

r 



> 



V 
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Battj (ufed by Bacon, for) 
Ruflies, or coarfe grafs. 

Unks (from Ung^^ an old Englifli word^fbr) 
Down, heath j or common. 



cc 

4C 



A cQfnmoniie* 
A commori. 

Adding tie is unneceflary, unlefs as a J)un-» 
fter once faid, ^^Jince tbt ground tn quejlioit 
belongs in property to many^ it muft be a 
common tie among tbem.^\ It is lingular 
that Unks^ another word for beatb or com^ 
monj from the manner in which it is pro- 
nounced and written by the Scots, fhould 
give fome additional grounds for fo whim- 
fical an etymology. • . 

Heather. 
Heath* 

•In the north of England, it is called bad^ 

den 

6 * Bracken 
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Bmcken [Saxon]. 
Fern. 

Bracken is common in EfTex, and other 
parts of England. 

A mofs (corrupted from morafij. 
A bog, ormarfli. 

According to the Englifh idiom, mofs is 
the excrefcencc which grows upon walls 
and trees, and not the earth of a bog. 

Peat. 
Turf. 

Peat is an old EngliiOi word for turf 
dug in pits, whence the name is derived. 

A burn J or brun [Saxon]. 
A ftream, or rivulet. 

Burn was a word common even in the 
fouth of England j hence Sberburn^ Mil- 
burn^ &c. take their name. It originally 

O 2 fignified 
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(ignified water fpringing out of the eart6 j 
and hence, in Brabant, a well is called 2 

A water. 
A river. 

The Englifh never fay the 'Water of 
Thames^ as the Scots do, the water of 
^weed^ or the Water (f Tay^ 

AJpeat (from the old Englilh ytxhjpet)^ 
A flood* 

A great fuperabundaiice of water* 

AJiank [ftagnum, Latin]* 
A pond, or pool. 

A dub [Saxon]. 

A pool of dirty water. 

A view. 
A profpedt. 

Projpea 
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ProfpcB is an indefinite terpij and relates 
to every thing that can be feen from any 
particular place. View^ properly refers onjy 
Jo one particular objeft. Ex. Tbere is a 
deUghtful profpedl from Higbgate^Hill of 
the country about London^ and a dijlin^ vievi> 
frpm it J ofSt,^ PauTs^ 

A glcde [3axpnl. 
A J^ite, 

Cledf may be fpiind in Detit; xjv* 13. 

A corhy j[gprbeau, Fr,J 
A raven, 

A wbaap^ 
A curlew. 

A ga^}k [Saxon]. 
A cnckow. 

A mavis [may is, Fr.] 
A thfulh. 

O 3 Alavt^. 
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Alaverick^ (abbreviated by the Eriglifli into) 
Lark. 



I Jball conclude this chapter with a lift of 

Trades and Occupations, which 

.• . • . . • •• 

have different names in the Scotch and 
Engli/h diale£ls* 

A Wright. 
A cgtrpenter. 

Wright^ at prefent ^ is a general name for 
timber workmen ; hcnccjbipwrighty wheels 
wrigbt^ &c. ; but the Scots, by wrightSj 
m^an carpenters; which, Mr. Brokefby af- 
firms, is flill the cafe in the Eaft Riding of 
Yorkfhire. 

But it may be remarked, that wright 
originally fignified labouring many and 
was not CQufined to artificers in wood, 

.it 

which 
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which is fuppofed to be the cafe at prefent. 
And \h2iX Jmitb^ ftood the Saxons in the 
fame (lead, as faber did the Romans j for 
as they had their^j^^r lignarius^ zxiAfabtr 
ferrariusy fo the SaKOns had their is^ood^ 
fmitb (now called wrigit^ or carpenter)^ 
their tronfmitb^ and their arrowfmitb *, or 

maker of arrows. Indeed, as timber-work- 
men are obliged to fmite with their ham- 
mers, as well as artificers in iron, the name 
fmitb y which comes from JtnitCj might, 
with the fame propriety, be applied to the 
former, as to the latter. 

Hence alfo, a fpecious and plauiible rea- 
fon may be afligned for the great preva- 

♦ Jrrowfmith is the name of a family in the 
neighbourhood of Worcefter, who certainly took 
their name from a profeiHoi^ 9f the firft importance, 
when the archers or bowmen of England were the 
i^pnquerors of France, and the terror of Europe, 

O 4 lence 
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lence oifmitb over every other furname. Fof 
t ay lory turner ^ miller y iffc. were names by 
which only one particular handicraft trade 
was diftinguifhed ; whereas jfe//i&, was a 

word by which two very common occupa- 
tions were jointly denominated. 

A Baxter^ (an old Englifh wojrd for) 

• • • • , 

Bak^. 

A webfiery (formerly ufed in England for) 
Weaver. 

A dji/ler. 
A dier. 

But mal0ery tf^c. is gpod Englifh, 

'V ■ • . . * 

r ; 

t * 

A browjler (quafi brewfter). 
A brewer. 

A broujiy i§ alfp made ufe of, for a 

irewlng. 

Afoutar^ 
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Ajoutar [futor, Latin]. 
A flipemaker. 

A cordtner [cordonnier, Fr.l 
A cordwainer, or ihoemaker. 



< • V 



A wbiteiron finitb. 

A tinmai)* 

* 

The Scot$ a^lfo fay fubkeiron^ for //«^ Iq 
Suflex, tinmen arp called wbitefmitb^. 

A beckler [Belgic]. 

" * ' .. 

A .flaxdrefler. 

At \t2A.JlaxdreJfe^ is preferablq. 

A trade/man^ it may be obferved, in Scot- 

land, implies one who works with his haftds 
» . * ... 

at any handicraft trade; whereas in Engr 

land, it means z^ Jhophecper^ whether he 

. . • t ' ' 

works himfelf of not. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV, 
Legal f ^nd clerical words and pbrajes. 

« * 

rr^HE Scotch and Englifh fyftems of 
jurifprudence, at one period, were 

nearly tlue fanve» Our moft ancient law- 
^Qok^ the Regiam Majeftatcm^ and Glan- 
Tillers Treatife on the Laws of England, 
may be compared to different editions qf 
the fame work.. It is well known with 
what zeal many Scotch antiquarians have 
contended for the originality of the Regiam 
Majejlattm^ and how vehemently the Engr 
lifh have aflerted, that it was only a^ f^r- 
v;le imitation of their countryman's per- 
formance *. It is dangerous to engage in 

a conteft, 

♦ As to the controverfy regarding the authenticity 
cf the Regi^nn Majejiatenij the reader may confult 

MQouai 
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a conteft, into which two nations have en- 
tered with as much eagernefs, as if the ho- 
nour of their refjpedtive countries depended 
upon that fingle point. I fhall wave that 
mufty contro verfjr ; and, inftead of making 
fruitlefs inquiries into the ancient connexion 
between the laws of England and Scotland, 
fliall endeavour to prove, in as few worda 
as poflible, the wifdom and policy of in- 
corporating our laws together, and of di- 

gefting them into one complete and regular 

i. 

fyftem. 

^ Lord Bacon, with whofe admirable works 
the lawyer, the divine, the ftatefman, the 
hiftorian, and the philofdpher, ought to be 

M'Doual of Bankton's Inftitutes, Vol. i. Book 1/ 
Tit. I. in defence of that work. And, on the other 
hand, Craig de Feudis^ Lib. i. 8. § 11. Lord L)^- 
^eltpn's Hiftory of Henry the Second, Vol. iii. p. 209. 
;ind Lord Haile^'^ Firft Eflay on feverai Subjeds rela^^ 
ing to Britifli Antiquities, 

equally 
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cqii^Iy convexfant, has not omitted this 
futged, among his pplitical difqiafitions | 
find the reafons |ie afiigns for* compofing ^ 

£ritt/b Code^ are not Icfs applicable to tVe 
prclient, than they ^ere to his own tif&aesii. 
1]hey are contained iq his Speech concem-s 
^ the Union of Laws, and in his excel-? 
lent Obferyatiojiis concerning the yiuon be-: 
f ween England and Scptlaqidf 

In the firft place, it is certain, that the 
forming of fuch a code would be attended 
with the happy confeqnence of liaving the 
laws ipf l^oth i^ions reirifed z^x^^ dij^ft^d^ 
A work, whid; the nuraber and verbofity 
'pf our BritiOx Statutes renders daily more 
neceflary. The Scotch law-hooks are of 
an immepfe magnitude, an onus ifuiltarun^ 
tamdorum^ but nothing in comparifon of 
the ^umher whi^h the Barrifters pf Eng^ 
land muft perufe j an abridgtncnt of whofe 

fyftem 
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fyftem of jurifprudencc has been feriou% 
offered to the public in no lefs thsin/bur and 
twenty volumes folio. Such a heaping up of 
laws, without obferving much Order or ar- 
rangement, may increafc the bufmefs of the 
bar from, the confufion and uncertainty it 
oecafions; but every one muft perceive^ 
that it is equally difgraceful to the ftate, 
and ruinous to the people. 

Since the principles of the laws of Eng- 
land and Scotland were originally the fame^ 
the reducing them into one complete and 
regular fyftem cannot be a work of unfur- 
raotintable labt)ur and difficulty : Nor would 
fuch an attempt meet with thofe obftruc* 
tions which might be expefted, had thert 
never had been any connexion or refem- 
blance between the two codes. And if 
once our laws were again united ^ it is rtn*' 
8 f robable, 
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probable, whilft our King and Parliament 
remained the fame, that any odaterial dif- 
ference would be permitted* We fhould 
then lie under the fame yoke, as Bacon ob- 
ferves ; our union and connexion with each 
other would be ftrengthened and confirmed^ 
and in fucceeding ages, any difcord or fe- 
paration between the two nations would 
probably be prevented* 

Indeed, when it is confidered, that an 
abridgment of the laws of England was 
recommended to Parliament almoft two 
centuries ago, and that, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, it was faid, fo voluminous 
were the Statutes, that they could neither 
be fuflSciently underftood by the lawyers, 
nor properly obferved and praftifed by the 
people *, it is aftonifhing to find that the 

♦ Gurdon*s Hift. of Pwl. Vol. i^ p. 396. 

Englifh 
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Engllfh fhould dill groan under a flill more 
accumulated burden *. 

If that happy union of laws fliould evet 
take place, which perhaps may be gradu- 
ally carried into execution, on the plaa 
which Mn Juftice Barringtoii has fu^^fl:- 
ed f , the following differences between the 
Scotch and Englifh legal dialers (partly 
arifing from greater remains of Nornxan- 
nic junfprudence in Scotland, than in Eng- 
land; but principally occafioned by our 
connexion with France, and the iritroduc- 
tion of the civil law into Scotland), will re- 
quire to be particularly attended to. 

* There are no Icfs than four thou/and different 
offences punifhahle at this time by the laws of Eng- 
land. Vide Addington's Abridgment of the Penal 
Statutes. 

f Vtdt Barring. Obferv. on the Ancient Statutes. 
Appendix, p. 499, 

LEGAL 
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LEGAL WORDS and PHRASES; 



Scotch. To ndduce in proof of any thing. 
Englijh. To produce in proof of any thlnlg: 

7i appretiatt [appfecierjj Fr.] 
To appraife« 

To aJfoil%ie [abfolVerei Latiflp 
To acquit. 

T'o brukc [Saxon]. 
To fenjoy, at poflefs. 

Tocmpete [co'mpeter, Fr.] 
To enter into competition. 

To cofidefcehd upon [condefccndfc, Fr.} 
To ijpecify, or enumerate. 

To depone. 

To fwear, to depofe, or to give evidence. 

Yet the Englifh {Iiy deponent^ and not 

depofenti 

To 

i 
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7o defpul%ie^ and tofpul%ie. 
To rob, fpoil, and plunder* 

The Scotch words are derived from the 
French fpolter^ and depouiUer. . 

To difpone. 

To difpofe, devife, convey, or transfer. 

To reply ^ duply ^ triply^ quadruply^ qtiintu^ 
ply^ ^c. 

To anfwer, reply, rejoin, rebut, fur-rebut, 
&c*; hence the nouns rejoinder, rebut- 
ter, fur-rebutter, &c. 

The Scots imitate the French idiom, re^ 
pliquer^ dupliquer^ tripler^ quadrupler^ l^c. 

To excamb [excambere. Law Latin], 
To exchange. 

In the words derived frdm the Latin, 

there is fome refemblance between the 

' Ofcan dialed and the Englifh. Both of them 

delight in cutting off the ends of the words 

P they 
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they have adopted, as if improvement con- 
filled in mutilation, A thoufand inftances 
occur in the Englifh language ; and with 
regard to the Ofcan, it contracted calum 
into ccely folidum into folium^ famulus into 
famul^ 2iTi(lfacultas^ difficult as ^ capitalist into 
facul^ difficult and capital* 

To extingui/h a debt. 

To pay off a debt by degrees. 

To hold blench. 

To hold lands for the payment of a fmall 
quitrent. 

To homologate [homologuer, Fr.] 
To ratify, or approve. 

To implement an agreement [implementum, 
Latin]^ 

To fulfil an agreement. 

To incarcerate [incarcero, Latin]. 
To imprifon. 

Dn 
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Dr. Young, in his Night Thoughts, ufes 
iucarceratem a figurative fenfe. 

To infeft [infeoder, Fr.] 
To infeofF. 

From Bobbin's Gloflary of the Lknca- 
fhire dialed, it would appear that to ftft^ 
is made ufe of in that' county, for to give 
an ejiate for life^ Ssfr, 

To inJiruSl any thing by evidence [inPcx^uire, 

Fr.] 
To prove any thing by evidence. 

To intromit with a mans goods. 
To take the poflefTion, or management, of 
a man's goods. 

To give an account of one's intromijjions^ 
is alfo a common Scottifli phrafe. 



To poind [Saxon]. 

To pound. 



P 2 In 
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In fome places (nor is Scotland an ex-* 
ception), this Word is corrupted into/«;^i 

To propone a defence. 

To ftate, or move a defence. 

To rebute. 

To repulfe, or difcourage* 

To reftle from an agreement [refilio, Latin]^ 
To depart from an agreement. 

Tofummons a perfoft. 
To fummon a perfon. 

Summons is the noun, zm^Sl fummon the 
verb. 

To waken a pica. 

To renew, or revive a fuit. 

Bygone. 
Paft. 

Though 
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Though bygone may be found in Shake** 
ipear, yet jit i$ now reckoned a word pecu- 
liarly Scottifh. 

DefunSi (old Engliflh, for) 
Deceafed, 

hcfum (corrupted frpna lawfum)^ 
Lawful. 

Notour [notoire, Fr.] 
Notorious. 

Proven^ audits compounds; zsimproven^ SsVt 
Proved, &c. 

Pled (improperly made ufe of, for) 
Pleaded, 

Onerous [onereux, Fr.] 
Weighty, fufficient, for a valuable confi- 
deration. 

Ex. He fold his ejlatefor an onerous caufey 
that is for money ; and implies a fufficient 

P 3 price, 
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price, in oppolition to gratuitous^ which 
naeans for nothing, or at leaft voluntarily. 

Relevant [rclever, Frr] 
Sufficient, valid, lawfu}. 

Timous. 
Timely, 

Timous Is an expreffion ufed by Bacon, 
now exploded in England. 

Udal [corrupted from allodium. Feudal La- 
tin]. 
Allodial. 

As no lands In England are held in abfo- 
lute independence, without acknowledging 
any Lord Paramount, even allodial is not 
often made ufe of. 

Wrongous. 
Unlawful, injurious. 

uin a£l of contravention [contravention, Fr.] 

A trefpafs. 

Tlie 
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The aft of breaking through any reftraint 
impofed by deed, by covenant, or by a 
court of juftice. 

An adjudication [adjudication, Fr.] 
A legal conveyance. 

It is a legal feizure^ or judicial convey-^ 
ance of the debtor's eftate, fqr the creditor's 
fecurity and payment, correfponding to the 
Englifh writ of Elegit. 

An advocate [advocatus, Latin]. 
A counfellor, or barrifter. 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland, is a 
term equivalent to the Attorney General of 
England : And counfellors^ in Scotland, are 
faid not to have beeo called to the bar, but 
to have pafled advocate \ that is to fay, 
have pafled through all thofe trials, which, 
according to the rules of the Scotch bar, 
muft take place, before any one can enter 

into that profeflion. 

P 4 Annual^ 
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Annualrent [annual rente, Fr,] 
Intereft* 

Caution [caution, Fr.] 
Bail, fecurity, furety. 

Cautioner [cautionner, Fr.] 
Bail^ or furety. 

Cedent [cedant, Fr.] 
Affignor. 

Tthe complainer. 
The complainant. 

A complainer^ in England, is a murmur er^ 
or querulous per/on. The Scots alfo fay, 
purjuer for plaintiffs and defender for rc^ 
Jpondent^ 

Conquejl [conquet, Fr.] 
Acquifitions made by a hufband or wife, 
during the exiftence of a ijiarriage. 

Debitor [debitor, Latin]. 

Pebtor. 

y A decreet 
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A decreet [decret, Fr.] 
A decree, or decifion. 

The diftindtion is, a decree in the Chanr 
cery^ but a decifion in the Court of Kings 
Bench. 

A deed of mortification [mortification, Fr.] 
A gift in mortmain. 

A perpetual donation for charitable pur-5 
pofes. 

Defuetude [defuietudo, Latin]. 

Difufe, ceflation from being accuftomed^ 

A doer^ (an old Englifh word, for) 
An agent. 

J^xpiry of a leqfe. 
Expiration of a leafe. 

« 

Thejiar [from fee J. 

The perfon who has the fee? 

Th« 
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The proprietor is termed^^r, in contra- 
diftindtion to the perfon who is intitled to 
the rents of the eftate during his own life* 

Forfaulttire [forfaiture, Fr.] 
Forfeiture. 

Forfalicc [forterefle, Fr.] 
Caftle, or place of ftrength. 

Interlocutor [interlocutoire, Fr.] 
Interlocutory fentence. 

An interlocutor y in Englifh, is a dialogifl^ 
or one who talks with another. 

A hit (from let^ or lijl). 
A lift of names. 

Properly, lifts of the names of perfons no^ 
minated for any office or employment^ which 
lifts muft be approved of by thofe to whom 
the lijls are prefented. 

Lefton 
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Lefton [lefion, Fr.] 
Lofs, or damage. 

The libel [libellus, Latin]. 
The writ, or inditement. 

Mails and duties [maille, & devoir, Fh 

participle du]. 
Rents. 

A march [marche, Fr. j 
A limit, or boundary. 

Marches^ in the plural, is ufedj but it 
feems more appropriated to the boundary 
between two kingdoms, than of neighbour- 
ing parifties, counties, or eftates. 

Multure [mouture, Fr.} 
A miller's fee for grinding. 

When the great advantage of water- 
mills was difcovered, it was thought pro- 
per to give every kind of encouragement to 

thofe 
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thofe who ereded them. Thirlagiy focome^ 
arid multure^ were then eftabliflied. 7i6/V- 
lagCj or an obligation upon certain lands to 
grind all their grain at a certain milk So-y 
comCy and multure ^ or dues necejfary to be 
paid by the pojfejfors of thofe lanfls to the 
occupier of the mill^ and the perfon wha 
created it. 

The pannel [panneau, Fr.} 
The prifoner at the ban 

Frifoners are called pannels in Scotland- 
from their being inclofed in dipannel (pan-^ 
neau)y or little fquare^ when tried before a 
judge* And the jury is faid to be im^ 
pannelledy when they are fhut up by them^ 
felves, until they give their verdid:^- 

jf procefs [proces, Fr. ] 
A'fuiti or adion at law. 



» '. ♦ 
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7'be provo/i of a town [preVot, Fr.] 
The mayor, or lord mayor of a town^ 

Bailie^ is alfo made ufe of for alderman^ 
burghers for hurgeffcs^ and treafurer for 
chamberlain. 

A reduElion [reduftion^ Fr.] 
A fuit for reducing. 

An adion for voiding or fetting afide 
any righti whether by agreement, or thti 
fentence of a judge. 

Sheriff depute [depute, Fr.^ 
Under-fherifF, or fherifF-deputy. 

The Englifh alfo fay deputy^ and not de^ 
pute. 

Skaith^ or Jkatb [Saxon]* 
Lofs> or damage. 



Sorners [forehon, Irifh]^ 
Vagrants* 



A man^t 
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A mansfubjedts. 

A man's goods, efFedls. 

Sticli a man has a very good fubjeSly and 
bis fubjeSts have fold well^ are two very 
common Scoticifms# 

Superplus. 

Surplus, or overplus. 

A tack. 
A leafe. 



Tailzie. ^ 

Intail. 



Teinds (from ten). 
Tithes. 

■ 

Tenements [tenementum, Latin}. 
Houfes. 

A tenement of land (which is furely a 
Scottifh expreffion), is a great colleSlion of 

9 botfes^ 
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boufes^ ont built over the other ^ in feparate 
jftoors orjiories. 

Terce* 

Legal jointure to a widow of a third of 
h^r hufband's eftate. 

Liferent^ is alfo a Scotch legal term, for 
annuity. 

Tinfel (from tyne^ Iflandic, to lofe)* 
Lofs, damage. 

Tolbooth* 
Prifon, jail. 

A tutor ^ and curator [Latin]. 
A guardian. 

In England, tutors are what the Scots 
CdX[ governors^ domines^ ox pedagogues ; as 
travelling tutor. 

Vacance (as, the fummer vacance). 
Vacation. 

Wadfct 
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Wadfet (from wad^ an old word ior pledge) 4 
Mortgage. 

Warrandife [warrantifo, Law Latin]* 
Warranty. 

A wHter. 

An attorney, or fblicitoi*^ 

A writer y is properly an author^ 

Heritable fecurity. 
Mortgage. 

Perfonal fecurity y (rilore commonly) 
feond fecurity.' 

Leafing makingi 

A fpecies of treafon. - 

Liege poujlie [legitima- poteftas]. 
Legal power. 

As effiers [affaire, Fr.] 
As is proper^ or expedient. 

Failing of him and his heirs. 

In default of him and his heirs. 

CLE^ 
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CLERICAL WORDS and PHRASES. 

Scotch. To tranj^ort an incumbent [trasxf^ 

porter, Fr.] 
Engli/h. To tranflate an Incumbent. 

A kirky (an old Englifh word, for) 
A church. 

A general ajfembly of the kirk. 
A convocation. 

The church of Scotland claim the right 
of ajfembling by their own authority. The 
clergy of England are convoked by the 
crown. 

Aloji [Danifli]. 
A gallery. 

Galleries^ in churches, are called lofts in 

Scotland, and, I believe, in the North of 

England, from their being raifed " aloff^ 

above the other feats of the church. Organs 

loft is ftill retained. 

Q^ Stool 
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Stool of repentance^ or ctitty^ooL 

Church pillory, or place of doing penance* 

The cutty-Jiool is a kind of pillory in a 
churchy erected for the punilhment of thofe 
who have tratifgrefled in the article of chaf- 
tity, and, on that account, are liable to 
the cenfures of the church. 

The ordinandi 

The facrament, or eucharift.' 

Thefacrament is emphatically called, /iKr 
ordinance^ from its having been ordained by 
our Saviour. 

Mefs Jobn^ (a ludicrous name for) 
A parfon. 

A goodjlipendy (more commonly in Eng- 
land) 
A good living, cure, or benefice. 

A precefitor [prefenteur, Fr.] 
A clerk. 

The 
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The Scots alfo fay, to prcfentj for to give 
out the pfalm. 

The twentieth and fecond pfalm. 
The twenty- fecond pfalm. 

The Scotch phrafe would imply, that a 
certain number of lines out of the tweti^ 
tiethy and fo many out of the fecond pfalm 
were to be fung. 

The maiife^ (ufually in England) 
The parfonage-houfe. 

Manfe^ which comes from the Latin word 
manfio^ is fometimes made ufe of in England ; 
but parfonage-houfe is more common. 



The Author has now concluded a fubjeft, 
which the profpeft he had at an early period 
of life, of being obliged to fpeak in pub- 
lic, firft induced him to confider. — He con- 
ceived, that any one w^ho addrefled the 

0^2 Public, 



' ^ 



ms observations on 

Public, either at the bar, or as the repre-? 
Tentative of a number of refpe<fiable and 
independent gentlemen, ought not to be 
diftinguifhed by a ruftic ftile, or a provin- 
cial dialed:; and he now flatters himfelf, 
that the pains he took to corre<fi his own 
language, may have led him to make fuch 
obfervations as may be of fervice to many 

of his countrymen, who are under the 
fame predicament. 

The fubje<3: he has ventured to write 
upon, includes an infinite variety of parti- 
culars, many of which, from the very na- 
ture of language, mufl neceflarily be flue- 
tuating and capricious ; he hopes, therefore^ 
the candid critic, who is acquainted with 
tjie difficulty of the undertaking, will ex- 
cufe any imperfedions that may have at- 
tended the execution; efpecially as accu- 
racy and elegance of ftile, however defir- 
^ble, could only be confidered by the Au- 
thor 
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thor in his hours of leifure from morp 
important purfuits. 

This, it may be obferved, is the largeft 
colledlion of Scoticifms that has hitherto 
been offered to the Public; and without 
fuch aid, any conliderable improvement in 
the language of a Scotchman would re- 
quire much labour and attention. The 
colle£tion has been of confiderable fervice 
to the Author ; and any trouble he has had 
in arranging the materials, will be amply 
compenfated, if it fhall tend to remove fo 
confpicuous and unpleafing a mark of dif- 
jinftion between South and North Britain. 

But it muft not be imagined that bad 
language, and improper or obfolete words 
and phrafes, are entirely confined to Scot-*- 
land. On the contrary, if England were to be 
ranfacked, as numerous a lift of improprie- 
ties as is contained in this coUedion, might 

be 
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be exhibited to the world, of defedts both 
in writing and fpeaking : Nor is the capital 
itfelf exempted, though in general account- 
ed the ftandard of good language. And, 
although it is proper for the Scots to ac- 
quire the real and genuine Engliih words 
and phrafes ; yet fuch as are either provin- 
cial, vulgar, or cockney, ought to be care- 
fully avoided. 

The provincial phrafes made ufe of in 
the various diftriils into which England is 
divided, would form a work both large and 
curious; and, from the fpecimens I have 
feen, would contain many words and idi- 
oms, at prefent fuppofed peculiar to Scot- 
land: But there are many of them of a 
more confined and local nature, and fully 
as abfurd and ridiculous, as any to which 
the Scots are addifted. — For exatnple, yjy 

of It (corrupted from ojfay)^ for tajle of It; 

3 a few 
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a few broth J for* a little broth ; a couple of 

peafe^ for a few peafe\ how he did do^ for 

hoix) he was; without knowing to you^ for 

without being known to you; yes fur e^ and no 

fure^ ior yes and no^ and the likCi 

Vulgar phrafes are equally exceptionable. 
For inftance, cutting a figure^ for making a 
figure; pri%es^ iov prices; much lefs expenfes^ 
for much lefs expence; in all my born days^ 
ior f nee I was born ; qiiartens hour^ for a 
quarter of an hour^ &c. 

Cockney phrafes, a Scotchman is very 
apt to get into when he makes his firft 
appearance in London. And when 1^ can 
eafiiy and fluently bring out, this here 
things and that there things for this or that 
thing ; I knode^ for / knew ; on itj for of itj 
as, / heard on it ; grafs^ for afparagus; yourn 
and his^n^ for yours and his^ he fancies 
himfelf a complete Engliftxman. It is a 

common 
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common obfervation, that bad habits are 
more eafily, and indeed are more gene- 
rally acquired, than good ones, and expe- 
rience proves the obfervation to be true, 
with relpe<9: to language. 
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